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TE TT ED ceed 


LITBRATURA. 


A BALLAD TO A BAT. 


BY HEW AINSLIE. 


Thou queer sort o’ bird, or thou beast, 
I’m a brute if I ken whilk’s thy tittle ; 

Whar gang ye, when morning comes east, 
Or how get ye water or vittle? 














Thou hast lang been a ferley* to me, 

An’ a droll ane as e’er I inspeckit ; 
Hoo’s nature deliver’d 0’ thee? 

I say, thing, art thou kittlit or cleckit ?t 


By my soul, it leuks richt like a lee, 
For to say that without e’er a feather 
A creature should offer to flee, 
On twa or three inches o’ leather! 


The sangster that says thou art sweet, 
Or roosest thy fashion or featness, 
Maun be blin’ as the soles o’ his feet, 
Or hae unco queer notions o’ neatness. 


Yet, at e’en, when the flower had its fill 
O’ the dew, an’ was gather’d thegither, 

Lying down on it’s leaf, saft an’ still, 
Like a babe on the breast o’ its mither: 


Then we aft hae forgather’d, I trow, 

When my back ’gainst the birk buss§ was leaning, 
As my e’e rak’d the lift’s deep’ning blue, 

In search o’ the sweet star 0’ e’ening. 


For its glint tauld my ain kindly Kate, 
Her laddie was doon in the planting, 

Sae I lov’d thee, as ain lo’es the freet,|| 
That proffers the weather they’re wanting. 


It’s no aye the loveSwarst to bear, 

That sticks in the bosom the strongest ; 
It’s no aye the gaudiest gear, 

That lives in the memory the longest. 


Sae be ye a bird, or a beast, 

Still wi’ dearest o’ days I maun mate ye; 
An’ thy flitter’s aye welcome to me, 

For it min’s me o’ langsyne an’ Katie. 





A WEEK IN THE WOLDS OF LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Pleasant in the dead of winter is the memory of summer tours. The 
occasional misadventure, the clouded skies, drenching rains, and weary 
limbs, the dusty road, and noisy inn, retire into the background, and me- 
mory crowds the canvas with snowy Alps and cloudless skies, with broad 
reaches in the swift frontier stream of Germany, or calm sunsets seen 
from some western headland washed by the broad Atlantic. The dis- 
trict, however, in our visit to which we hope to interest our readers, has 
few stirring associations, or well known scenery, to attract the traveller ; 
it lies in the remotest corner of an English county which is generally sup- 
posed to present unusually few attractions to the lover of romantic 
scenery, and is rarely, we imagine, visited for its own sake by any but 
the scientific agricul‘urist or the enthusiastic antiquarian. 

It was late in the summer of last year that we took our seat at Nor- 
wich, with the intention of paying a long-promised visit to an old school 
and college friend, who had been settled for some twelve months in a 
living in the Wolds of Lincolnshire. An express train bore us swiftly 
through the monotonous and level flat which lies between that ancient 
city and its sister of Ely ; and it was there that, leaving our travelling 
companions to proceed towards the metropolis, we turned to the right, 
= on the iron way, but at far less speed, began our journey north- 
ward, 

If any tourist is indifferent to, or sated with, the picturesque, and pre- 
fers the Foy of the last news from the seat of war to the contempla- 
tion of Nature through the windows of a railway carriage, let him pro- 
ceed without delay by the Eastern Counties Railway to Ely. He need 
not visit the cathedral unless he chooses, and except at certain seasons 
when candidates for ordination fill the inns, he will find excellent quar- 
ters. The next day let him start on his way northward, through the 
counties of Cambridge and Lincoln to the river Humber. We can pro- 
mise him a quiet journey. An officiousneighbour may at times point out 
& stately cathedral rising out of rich green meadow-land, or one of those 
noble churches with which our Eastern counties abound; he may hear 
from another that—thanks to those deep cuttings across which he is fly- 
ing from time to time on thundering bridges, and those strange wind- 
mill-looking draining-pumps that spread their arms on the horizon—the 
low black land through which he is passing, once the abode of outcast 
snipe and osiers, bears annually crops of greater value than the fee-sim- 
- of the soil in the days of our ancestors ; he may hear a father telling 

is boy, whom he is taking back to school, strange stories of a Saxon 
Hereward, another Saxon Cromwell, and a Norman Stephen. He may 
ie on the sacred edifices with the dogged dislike of a tithe-prosecuted 

way eg ; he may turn from the agriculturist with the incredulity of one 
Mi © has occupied his own land and burned his fingers in farming ; and 

@ has very high authority for looking on history as an oldalmanac. And 
fat ames the unrivalled site of Lincoln Cathedral should prove too much 

or his powers of resistance, he may pass from station to station, amidst 
names redolent of fen and flood, with a clear conscience, and reach the 

umber without any irresistible appeal from external nature. He will 
Probably have traversed the most tame, uniform, and unattractive series 

o padscepes that England can offer. 
that . possible, however, that some two hours before he reaches the ferry 
na! n=) ws him in Yorkshire, he may have noticed, first on his left 
nine’ and afterwards both on left and right, two lines of green hills, run- 
ae nearly parallel to his own course; but gradually, as he ad- 
is Ces on wards, drawing nearer to himself and to each other, till, on 
e whisk tg the river that separates him from the East Riding, the plain 
thea : ¢ is moving has contracted from a width that appeared infinite 
are hil Me some three or four miles, These hills he notices, because they 
and for a moment he is troubled with a misgiving that at this 


&e of railway he has stepped into the wrong train, so inveterate 
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is his conviction that Lincoloshire is as flat as the flats of Holland, so of- 
ten has he heard and said that there was no high ground, eastward of the 
central watershed of our island, on this side of the Ural Mountains. Hills, 
however, they certainly are, though not very striking ones as seen in the 
distance, and dismissing them with a passing look, our apathetic traveller 
returns to his newspaper or his volume, and probably to his former views 
of the physical features of the district. We will ask our readers to do 
otherwise ; and whilst the plain or valley along which he is passing is 
still some ten or twelve miles in width, to get ready his ticket, and pre- 
pare to alight at the next station, and make for the nearest line of hills, 
the one on his right, distant some three or four miles from the iron high- 
way. These hills are the Wolds, and there, on their western edge, our 
old friend has pitched his tent, three miles, as he expresses it, beyond the 
extremest verge of the civilized world. 

If our reader will suppose himself to be stationed on some aerial “coign 
of vantage,’’ with his back to the broad Humber and his face to the estu- 
ary of the Wash, the landscape that will meet his view, as he gazes from 
north to south over the eastern district of Lincolnshire, will bear but a 
faint resemblance to that which is impressed on the mental retina of the 
tourist whom we have just quitted. To his left will be a border of level 
coast land, flat and uninteresting enough through the whole of its convex 
course, bearing marks even below low-water mark of having once been 
clothed with dense forest, and rising once only from the sea level into 
cliffs of moderate height, with the tall masts of sea-going vessels rising 
from the growing port of Great Grimsby. The southern portion of the 
country will lie, as we said before, low and flat, as its ancient name of 
Hoyland, or Holland, denotes ; and like its prototype across the Channel, 
cut in every direction by deep, straight dykes, and chequered with green 
and golden patchwork of marvellous crops won by bard hands from the 
quagmire and the deep. Let his eye rest for an instant on the massive 
tower of Boston Church, well known to storm-tost herring fisher and 
deeply-laden collier. Let him tben trace the line of the coast northwards, 
and he will see following the curve of the shore, and sloping gently on 
the seaward side into the belt of alluvial soil which the German Ocean is 
busily indenting and devouring, a mass of high land extending some forty 
odd miles from south to north, and in width varying from six to twelve. 
These are the Wolds; but he must not let his eye rest there yet. Fur- 
ther inland, and in something like a parallel line with these hills, or 
downs as a southern farmer would call them, he will see another line of 
hills gradually trending away westward, and continuing their course in 
a straggling curve till they reach the fat pastures and goodly hunting 
fields of Leicestershire. Between the two hill-ranges lies the level coun- 
try through which one line of rail (that which we suppose ourselves to 
have followed) leads from the southern bank of the Humber to Peterbo- 
rough and London; whilst another, laid aleng the flat alluvium of the 
coast, drains the pockets of the Great Northern shareholders under the 
name of the East Lincolnshire. 

Let us now suppose ourselves to have descended from our airy height, 
to have mounted our friend’s dogeart, and to be making straight for the 
Wolds. Our friend is like ourselves, somewhat of a dabbler in geology, 
and our first rapid interchange of conversation on domestic matters is 
broken by his reminding us, as a splash of summer mud falls on our coat 
sleeve, that the dull plain out of which he is piloting us to the Wolds in 
front is identical in structure with the soil that surrounds our beloved 
Alma Mater—that for the first time since we last clomb the heights of 
Hinksey or Shotover by his side, or scoured hack-borne past Cuddesdon or 
Wheatley in the mild November afternoon, we are bearing home speci- 
mens of a peculiarly tenacious formation, common alike to the banks of 
the Isis and to Lincolnshire, and known to science by the name of Oxford 
clay. But the plain is soon crossed ; two and a half miles of steady driv- 
ing bring us to our friend’s village; it lies at the bottom of the inland 
slope of the hill country ; at the embouchure, so to speak, of a road which 
discharges the wealth of the Wold farmers into the less fruitful plain be- 
low, for conveyance to far distant markets, mills, and mouths. Higher 
up stands the parsonage, with solid walls of massive stone and thatch of 
primitive straw ; while still higher, and supported on a kind of terrace, 
slightly in advance of the line of Wold, is the square-towered and strongly- 
built village church. 

We will ask our companion, after due refreshment and sleep, to mount 
with us ip the early morning to the breezy charchyard; and listen to 
our host as he continues the remarks first suggested by the forlorn glance 
which we gave to our new paletot in the plain below. “ Here you stand 
at last,’”’ he says, ‘ with your feet upon the Wold, in the heart of ancient 
Danelaw. Roman armies have forced their way through that plain 
along which you are now tracking yonder luggage-train by its jet of 
steam through that dark wood, the scanty remains of the forest which 
once grew there. They mounted these green heights too, and stamped 
—as were did they not?—their seal on the ground behind us ; then, and 
for ages alter, mere upland wood and pasture land. But the true ances- 
tors of the race among whom you now stand are the Scandinavian sea- 
kings. Those fierce pirates, whose wild prowess disturbed the dying 
dreams of Charlemagne, were long the lords of all you see, or will see, 
here. The very names of the villages and towrs which stud your county 
map—Grimsby, Claxby, Tealby, Wragby, all betray by their termina- 
tion their Danish origin.* Old Camden speaks with quaint contempt 
of the old wives’ tale which derived the name of the first (now a rising 
seaport town, and renewing in peaceful commerce its intercourse with a 
changed Scandinavia), from the terrible Grim. But in no part of Eng- 
land did those bold ancestors of our Norman invaders obtain a firmer 
hold upon the soil than here. The soil itself, too, has an interest of its 
own. The gentle sloping terrace on which we are standing is neither 
near akin to the fields you see below, nor is it identical with that of the 
high land in our rear. Nature has faced the chalk of the Wolds with a 
border on this side of undulating ground, advancing and receding like 
the cliffs and bays of a sea-shore, of what the learned call green sand—a 
narrow vein of which ru:s from here southward, cuts through central 
England, near Woburn Abbey, and meets the southern sea beyond Dor- 
chester. But advance afew hundred paces higher and your eyes will 
tell you that you are treading on the same chalk which breasts the Ger- 
man Ocean at Flamborough, underlies the barley and turnip fields of 
Norfolk and Essex, feeds black-faced sheep behind Brighton and Lewes, 
and faces the alliance or the enmity of France at Shakspeare’s Cliff and 
Beechy Head. Those hills,” he adds, “which you see opposite, with 
Lincoln Cathedral standing conspicuously against the horizon, are no 
relations, or very distant ones, to the Wolds. They form part of the 
older oolites, of which your Gloucestershire friends build their houses— 
the elder members of the family of secondaries, of which our chalk is but 
the latest born.” 

We trust we have not tired our reader’s patience with these fragments 
of elementary geology ; if he will now take a drive with us into the 
heart of the Wolds, we will show him scenery which will easily win his 
forgiveness. Instead of the clearly-defined landscape, which lay like a 
map before him in the morniog, he will find that the high grounds rise 
and fall, and twist and turn, as though worn by the ceaseless action of 





*Rugby, Ashby, and Kilsby on the central line of railroad between London 





*Pazzle. +Born or hatched. $Praises. §Bush. {}Omen. 





and Birmingham, are more western members of the same family. 


streams long dried up, in a succession of dips and bends as unlike his 
former experience of the county as he can possibly conceive. Instead of 
the un en table land of sheep-fed down, which he bad looked for as 
soon as he saw the white chalk by the roadside, he will find large well- 
fenced, and well-cleared fields, enriched with home-made and imported 
manure, telling unmistakeably of the employment of capital and science. 
He will pass farm-houses and buildings, surrounded with gardens and 
paddocks, wearing an air of comfort, competence and even affluence ; 
and village churches, unpretending enough in architecture, but standin 
in position, and backed by bits of scenery, over which an artist wo 
linger for hours. To be sure there is a marked absence of lodges and 
park-gates ; and he will find on inquiry that a large number of the estates 
are held by absentee landlords and London capitalists; that the landed 
interest is represented mainly by the thriving farmer, and the not less 
thriving land-agent. The fact is, that a great part of the strangely 
broken ground, up and down which the good horse is cleverly dragging 
him, has only been brought into cultivation within the last few genera- 
tions ; that much of the land which, under improved busbandry, liberally 
repays the labour bestowed upon it, owes its being admitted into the 
eee of arable land to war requirements and war prices; that when 
apolean was carrying his eagles to Milan and Vienna, to Madrid and 
Moscow, and striving from his cabinet at Berlin to close the continent 
to his — unconqured enemy, whose colonial wares he was burning in 
the inland market-places of Germany, he was unconsciously “ gz 
the plough ” in the remote uplands of his island foe, and opening mines 
of wealth in her waste sheep-runs and silent hill-sides.* The process 
once begun was pushed further every year, and a race of farmers was 
called into existence who, for energy and success, rival those who, in 
the lowlands of their county, gather in huge crops from drt 2d mere 
and reclaimed morass. The tiucolnshire tenant-farmer is, in 1 ct, very 
different from his humbler brother in Berkshire andelsewere. He belongs 
to the aristocracy of his race. He can give, if he chooses, a university 
education to his sons ; he rides a well-bred horse, and finds time to kee 
a flower- en, a shrubbery, and a green-house, and to turn the 
which winds below his lawn into a tiny lake. One we heard of, whose 
sons were prosperous farmers, and who had bought land on his own ac- 
count, who had started so low in life that he was said to be incapable 
of signing a receipt and never to have kept an account. 

Where the farmer lifts hie head so-high, the labourer is not nn | to 
starve. Wages are almost uniformly good ; and though we cannot look 
for any very high average either of intelligence or morality in a class 
who end their education at ten or eleven, and from fifteen or sixteen are 
exposed to the trials and temptations of farm service, yet the Wold 
labourer is a fair specimen of the agricultural peasantry of England, has 
none of the crushed, helpless, serf-like bearing which meets the eye in 
some parts of our island. Here as elsewere, his condition is susceptible 
of improvement ; not by well-timed denunciations of beer and tobacco, 
the signs and symptoms, rather than the cause, of his recklessness and 
his sorrows—but by striking at the root of a system that condemns him 
to scare birds during the years when a boy’s mind is, so to speak, most 
absorbent, and which deadens his moral sense and self-respect by shifting 
him with each recurring year to a new master, who looks for nothing 
more than a strong ol tolerably steady hand, and feels too often no 
interest in the moral well-being of the young men and girls whom he 
hires at an annual fair, and whose scarcely restricted intercourse and 
neglected training are the source of many of the darkest features in 
village life. 

Before we proceed further, it is natural that we should attempt to give 
some account of the etymology and meaning of the word Wold, as “4 
plied to these high and broken chalk downs which we have jast described, 
Fidentical as they are in geological structure, not only with the similar 
series which shares the name in the East Riding, but also with the downs 
of Kent, Sussex, and Hampshire. There is no doubt that the word, com- 
mon enough as a termination in the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, and 
not unknown in Oxfordshire and Worcestershire, is identical with the 
German wald and English wood, and the question at once occurs, as to 
the process by which a succession of chalk downs on the rude Eastern 
coast, open to the fierce gales of the German Ocean, and flanked on either 
side by low plains, which bear evident traces of having once been clothed 
with forest, could have been selected to receive so strange a title. The 
laws of vegetation must have greatly altered since the Scandinavian ers, 
if the rich foliage of those level plains could have been cast into the shade 
by any trees that could spring from the thin vegetable soil that clothes 
that impenetrable chalk. Again, if we go further south, we shall find that 
the same name under the Saxon form of Weald. so far from being applied 
to “the Downs,” belongs to that wide space, su full of interest to the 
geologist, which separates the downs of Kent from those of Sussex-—that 
deep bay which countless ages ago was silted up by the rich deposits of 
some mighty river, and whose mouth is still masked by a line of Martello 
towers drawn from Beechy Head to the cliffs of Folkestone. The com- 
mon meaning which lies at the bottom of a word applied tosuch different 
districts seems to be that of wild land, whether as applied to the once 
uncultivated hill-side, as in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and the district of 
the Cotswold, or to the then uncleared woodland where the modern far- 
mer of the weald works the stiff clay with the plough of the nineteenth 
ceatury. The natural connection in the mind of our forefathers between 
wild-land and woodland will be obvious to any reader of the chronicles 
of the Norman and Plantagenet reigns, or the ballads of Robin Hood, the 
Miller of Mansfield, and the Nut Brown Maid. The Canadian farmer, and 
the pioneer of civilization in the Western States, will illustrate the 
habits of life and the physical features which made the Teutonic settlers 
in our isle bequeath a common name to districts so dissimilar as the 
Wolds of Lincotushire and Yorkshire and the “good green woods” of 
Kent and Sussex. 

We will now suppose our reader to have spent a few days among the 
Wold farmers—to have skirted the level plain at their feet—to have ex- 
plored more than one of the steep roads which at considerable intervals 
plunge from the high ground into the plains, and along whieh, converg- 
ing from many a “gray old grange and lonely fold,” from sweet sheep 
pasture and sloping field of golden grain, descend trains of creaking 
wagons drawn by the broad-footed, strong-built cart-horse of the coun- 
try. We will suppose him to be au fait with the rent of the soil and the 
wages of the labourer—to have admired, as admire he certainly will, the 
couutry, the sheep, the farmer, and the farmhouse ; we will now invite 
him to join us in a somewhat different excursion : to visit a spot on which 
wealth and art have taxed their resources to the utmost, and Nature’s 
hand not been withheld. We drive a few miles along the western slope 
of the Wolds, through a somewhat undiversified series of green pasture- 
land. At last we enter a drive which leads—no longer to a well-built 
and spacious farm-house—but to a mansion which may hold its own with 
the most princely of our princely country houses; and which, though 

bly cail to mind a certain famvus despatch 
of Blucher to the Duke of dlington, bearing the signature of Goelsenad, and 
dated June 29, 1815, beginning, “‘ When the Sake of Wellington declares him- 
self nst the execation of Bonaparte, he thinks and acts in the matter 
as a | ke Great Britain is under weightier obligations to no mortal 
man, . Bs 





*Some of our readers ma 
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begun and completed within the lifetime of the present owner, is built in 
close imitation of a feudal fortress. You cross the drawbridge, enter the 
court-yard beneath @ stove archway, an invisible hand strikes a bell, and 
the warder—very like a well-trained footman—meets you at the door. 
We shall leave to some Transatlantic cousin the task of describing the 
inmates of Bayon’s Manor ; of recording and criticising the feudal relics 
which he will see there ; of looking for the name of a Brammagem manu- 
facturer on the grisly portcullis which frowned over him as he entered ; 
of estimating the cost and labour which reared that os pile on that 
lonely slope, Rather we will ask our reader to pause by the brook that 
babbies before the terraced garden, and as he breathes the fresh air of 
the soft summer evening, to give one look, and one look more, to the 
scene around him. At yonder glowing window of the mansion he has 
just quitted, looking over broad meads and statelytrees, one of the great- 
eat of English romance-writers wrote perbaps the greatest of his ro- 
manoes ; and in yonder humble parsonage was passed the beyhood of ene 
whom Eogland is proad to number among the noblest of her poets. The 
ing visit of a Bulwer may make no deep impression on the pilgrim’s 
lings ; bat the sight of the fielde and streams, the trees and slopes, 
among which grew the mind and were sbaped the thoughts of the author 
of In Memoriam, bas an interest which the sumptuous fabric fails to in- 
spire. The pilgrim to Stratford-on-Avon feels, and rightly feels, that 
were Sbakespeare’s house and Shakespeare’s church utterly destroyed, 
the fields through which he strayed, “the simple stile from mead to 
mead,” the distant bills, the quiet stream, would still preserve an imper- 
ishable charm ; and the chance visitor to the Wolds may be forgiven for 
lingering with come emotion by the “ cold rivulet” by whose bank was 
nursed the poet whose finished yet stirring strains, whose brave, wise, 
and loving thoughts are closely linked alike with the seenery around 
him, and with bis own most treasured recollections— 

While looking on the happy actumn fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more. 

Of the “Church in the Wolds” we have as me said nothing ; and we 
speak, we confess, with some reluctance. In this secluded and rural dis- 
trict the first sight that meets the stranger’s eye, as the low plain rises 
into swelling headlands, is the village church crowning the green height, 
and facing the western sun, with the “ forefathers of the hamlet’’gathered 
at its feet. As he penetrates the broken mass of hill and vale, he passes 
churches embosomed in rich though quiet scenery, with modest parson- 
ages and well-kept glebes in full keeping with the landscapes of which 
they form a part. No tall chimneys or squalid haunts of toiling masses 
meet the view : nor does the Church in the Wolds, like her sister in the 
Welsh mountains, shiver with penury, or pursue ber pilgrimage without 
scrip or wallet. The enemy of the Church tries the pastor of the wes- 
tern coast with poverty ; the sorer temptation of riches is among those 
which he reserves for his brother on these esstern downs. The absence 
for the most part of resident lords of the soil, the purely agricultural 
character of the population, would seem to secure the parish clergyman, 
unvexed as he is by equire or demagogue, and often in receipt of consi- 
derable income, a clear field for quiet usefulness and self-rewarding la- 
bour. But whatever be the cause, whether an unusually large propor- 
tion of family livings, or the remoteness of the district which at once 
removes the healthy check of public opinion, and disposes the more ac- 
tive and energetic of its sons to seek for employment in a busier scene, 
or the uniform and quiet character of its population, which seems to call 
for little exertion on the part of its spiritual leaders, and less than usual 
care on the part of those who nominate them, we have heard but one 
opinion from those whom we have consulted—-that the general movement 
which broke up the slambers of the Church of the last century has 
scarcely yet reached the Wolds ; that while in few parts of England is 
our Chureh more amply endowed, in fewis her arm more palsied, her 
voice more drowsy, her action more feeble ; that bad as has been the re- 
putation of the diocese of Lincoln for the laxity of its clergy, the Wold 
parishes enjoy even there a bad pre-eminence. Within sight of that noble 
and far-seen cathedral, on ground where the tithe of a single farm would 
place a Welsh archdeaeon in affluence, the —. paid and poorly- 
taught Wesleyan, the Primitive Methodist, with his well-thumbed Bible 
in his pocket, has climbed the heights and found his converts in the high- 
ways and hedges, in the roadside quarry, by the sheltering stack, and 
a the cottage-roof, by the bedside of unvisited age and neglected 

ekness. 





ST. STEPHEN’S CHAPEL. 


It is seldom that we can trace with exact precision the source of a 
t river. We see the high land whence it has descended, the plain 
low enriched by its full stream, but we fail to mark the exact spot 
where first the infant waters trickle from the earth. So it is often with 
the origin of great institutions—so it is with that greatest of modern Eu- 
ropean institutions, the British Parliament. It is scarcely possible to 
say exactly when and how it took its origin. It is certain that when 
that event took place, which is often regarded as the origin of Parlia- 
ment, the signing of Magna Charta, the word itself, though doubtless 
with a sufficiently different signification from thet which it now bears, 
was in common use. Still that event is not ey chosen as the 
heading for a chapter on Parliament ; it was the Barons at Runnymede, 
headed by those true patriots, Stephen Langton and Richard Karl of 
Pembroke, who wrested from King John that great concession which 
still forms one of the fundamental props of our present constitution— 
viz., that the king shall raise no money from his people without the 
sanction and the aid of Parliament. 

Through this first great Act of Parliament frequent attempts were 
made to drive a coach and six, as has been done through so many of its 
successors. But the principle was then announced on a summer day in 
1215, and has never since been quite forgotten. Often was this great 
wall of liberty sorely breached by able, vigorous, and despotic Plan- 
tagenets ; by haughty, impetuous, and wilful Tudors; by wily, treache- 
rous, and imperious Stuarts: but again and again were the breaches 
built up, in repeated confirmations of the Charta, in the Provisions of 
Oxford, in the Petition of Right: it was to be cemented by blood, to be 
maintained at any cost: change of dynasties, the death of kings, the 
pains of civil war, all were to be endared rather than abanaon the prin- 
ciple that taxation rests not upon the will of the sovereign, but the law 

the land; the prineiple, in obedience to which Mr. Gladstone yearly 
submits his budget to the House of Commons, and the House of Com- 
mons furnishes Her Majesty with supplies for carrying on the Russian 


war. 

The second chapter of Parliamentary History has Simon de Montfort 
for its hero. This man was one of the many foreigners whose arrival in 
England, during the reign of Henry IIL., gave great offence to the coun- 
try. Hated by the people, Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, was a 
favourite with the king, and was allowed to marry Henry’s own sister. 
The wedding took place in the precincts of the Royal Palace, in that 
ey which Stephen had built in troubled times, and which was 
—_ : as an appendage to the Westminster Palace—in St. Stephen’s 

apel. 
ttle thought Simon de Montfort, as he stood at the east end of that 
oblong chamber, that his actions during the next years of his life were to 
make it the focus of English history ; that the room in which he was 

ing a king’s daughter would be the scene of those contests which 
would limit forever the power of the king’s pee f De Montfort, 
soon after his marriage, quarrelled with Henry III., and put himself at 
the head of the hostile barons. A few victories made him virtual king 
of England ; but he knew that Englishmen loved not rs; be used 
his power in the king’s name to effect a silent orderly revolution : the 
writs which for the first time summoned two knights from eaeh chire and 
two burgesses from each borough to serve the king in Parliament, were 
issued, indeed, by De Montfort, but signed in due order by King Henry 
Ill. Thus two great steps towards a parliamentary constitution were 
accomplished. The first we owe mainly to a Norman baron and an Eng- 
lish priest; the second to one who, in days when the Norman Govern- 
ment itself had not altogether lost its foreign character, was still more a 
foreigner: the same free infusion of foreign elements which has so 
strengthened and enriched our language, was destined also to widen and 
strengthen the basis of our constitution ; it is to the Saxons, the Danes, 
the Normans, the Alfreds, the Canutes, the De Montforts, that the rich 
concrete, the English, owes its existence. 

The division of Parliament into two Houses appears to have existed 
as early as the reign of Edward I. They met both in one building, but 
in separate council, at the upper and lower end of Westminster Hall ; 
that is to say, when the Parliament was held at London, for it still re- 
tained during many years its character of a royal council, and followed 
the king, wherever he might be, to Oxford, York, or Carlisle. It was 
not till the reign of Edward III. that the accumulation of parliamentary 
records and other documents at Westminster suggested the propriety 
of Parliaments becoming independent of the migrations of the eo- 
vereign ; since that reign only fourteen Parliaments have been held 


elsewhere, and most of those daring the troubled times of the Stuarts, 
In 1377, the House of Commons were removed from Westminster Hal! 
© the Chapter House of the Abbey. Here they remained till the reign 


of Edward VI., when are te to the Chapel of St. Stephen. The 
peers continaed to use Westminster Hail, nor does it appear clearly 
when they began to occupy that chamber which Guy Fawkes designed to 
blow up, and which was pulled down at the commencement of the pre- 
sent onmez- 

That legislation could only be the joint work of King, Lords, and 
Commons appears to have been first regarded as a fixed principle—the 
third great step we shall call it in parliamentary progress—in the reign 
of Edward III. In the reign of Richard II. we find the House of Com- 
mons for the first time choosing their Speaker, and petitioning for that 
a pee | of speech which is stil] sued for as a matter of form by the Speaker 
of each successive Parliament: in the reign of Henry IV. @ fourth step 
was taken in the postponement of subsidies as conditional on the redress 
of grievances ; in the reign of Henry VI. the fifth and sixth steps—viz., 
the assertion and establishment by the Houre of Commons ofits exclusive 
right to initiate money bills, and the exchanging the process of Petition 
for that which still exists of Bill, brought the English Parliament to a 
form, subject indeed to much extension, but not materially different from 
that in which it now exists, 

The Pyms and Hampdens of the Civil War were nobly occupied rather 
in the vindication of old than the demand for new privileges. In the 
days of the Commonwealth it was the glory and the blessing of England 
that the parliamentary system did not perish. It is not the least weighty 
evidence of the sobering and strengthening effect of representative in- 
stitutions, that in England, the most effectual and thorough revolutions 
have been so little revolutionary. When the Puritan fervour was at its 
height, when the monarchy was abolished and the House of Lords dis- 
persed, the House of Commons sat on, headed by the Speaker, in its own 
chamber—its forms and etiquettes were rigidly observed ; its manner 
of proceeding differed little from that of the present time; matters of 
ceremony were debated with an earnestness scarcely inferior to that be- 
stowed on the most important questions of state policy ; an earnestness 
which those will not be inclined to ridicule who regard it as evidence of 
that strong desire in the middle of change to abide as much as possible 
by the ancient paths, which has given so noble an aspect to all English 
reform, which gives that permanence to progress, without which it ra- 
pidly becomes convulson and ruin. When Cromwell became virtually 

ing of England his keen sagacity saw how hard it was to change the 
warp which had been so slowly and so carefully worked into the English 
constitution ; he knew on what seeming trifles great liberties depended ; 
how utterly unfitted was the genius of the English people for a republi- 
can, or indeed for any other than a monarchical form of government. 
With this view he did what he could to put back ancient landmarks ; he 
restored the other House as much as possible on its former footing ; he 
even tried to procure for it the old name of House of Lords, a proceed- 
ing from which the House of Commons, more shy of the name than the 
reality, shrank in alarm. He desired that there should bea king, doubt- 
less he would have himself accepted the royal title when offered to him, 
had he not known thut his past career had made this impossible for him 
in the eyes of those whom he could not offend ; that he, who had dealt 
so terrible a blow to kingship, could never become in name at least King 
of England. We know with what joy, as a bow unbent, all England 
threw itself into the movement which brought about the Restoration. 
The monarchy was re-established ; it found the Parliament, with its old 
apparatus all prepared at Westminster ; the parliamentary records pre- 
served in an unbroken series; the old parliamentary terms not fallen 
into desuetude ; the Chapel of St. Stephen duly swept ; and when the 
first excesses of reactionary frenzy had spent themselves, it was judged 
@ wise act to adopt and legalize, if they required legalizing, all the laws 
passed by the Parliaments of the Commonwealth and the Protectorate, 
and thus the parliamentary history of England regained and carried for- 
ward the unbroken sequence of its progressive career, till the work be- 
gun by Stephen Langton and Richard Earl of Pembroke, in 1215, was 
consummated by Earl Grey and Lord John Russell, in 1832 ; the authors 
of the Reform Bill proving themselves worthy descendants of the cham- 
pions of Magna Charta. This was the last great step ; doubtless there 
are others yet to come. 

To one who on a fine May evening walks from Charing-cross through 
Whiteball and Parliament-street to Westminster, by the Admiralty, the 
Horse Guards, and the public offices, amid a crowd of cabs and omni- 
buses, a throng of passengers, mitred and coroneted carriages bearing 
temporal and spiritual peers to their places in Parliament, while busy 
members for Manchester or the West Riding push along the pavement 
to a similar destination, it is difficult to recall the time when from this 
now bustling metropolitan street London was nearly two miles distant 
when there was but a rough road leading through the meadows by 
river towards Thorney Island, amidst the thickets of which the towers 
of Westminster Abbey rose in solitary smokeless magnificence ; while 
beneath their protecting shadow, within the shelter of their sanctuary, 
lay the humbler buildings where the king held his court, where his great 
council, the Parliament, tendered him their petitions, and his officers ad- 
ministered justice. Thorney Island is drained, solitude has departed, 
smoke has come, but the theory of the English constitution remains the 
same. Her Majesty may indeed reside at Buckingham Palace, but the 
royal presence is still regarded as the centre of authority present in the 
new palace of Westminster ; there the Queen’s judges still sit and admi- 
nisier justice in the — name ; there the sovereign still repairs to 
sanction the acts, sometimes to receive the humble petitions and advice 
of her assembled Parliament. 

In happy fulfilment of this just idea, Westminster Hall was made the 
vestibule of the new Houses of Parliament. Whatever may be said of 
the building as a whole, none can impugn the happy thought which sug- 
gested the present use to which the Hall is applied, or the admirable 
skill with which the thought has been put in execution. It is truly in- 
teresting to stand in this Hall at four o’clock on the afternoon of some 
important debate ; while statesmen whose names fill the Europe of to- 
day pass by into the House of Commons, and at the same time the 
thoughts are carried back to the days when the two Houses were assem- 
bled to frame the time-honoured laws under which we live—here in this 
very Hall. It is not less interesting to ascend the magnificent flight of 
steps at the south end of the Hall, and turning to the left, to enter St. 
Stephen’s Chapel. Here then is the spot consecrated to the genius of 
free institutions. This is the chapel which King Stephen built and de- 
dicated to his patron saint ; which Edward III. endowed ; which Edward 
VI. allotted as a place of meeting to his faithful Commons ; where the 
faithful Commons have consulted ever siace till within the last twenty - 
one years. 

In 1834, when the Houses were burnt down, this chapel was among the 
first of the buildings that fellin. But the place had become consecrated 
with a higher unction than that bestowed upon it by Stephen’s priests ; 
and although the walls and roof were hopelessly gone, the site was 
preserved with jealous care ; walls of the same pitch—were again erect- 
ed ; and a chamber new yet old, the exact verisimilitude in length and 
bredath and height, occupies the very same space, and we may say in, 
all but the identity of the bricks and mortar, is the very same room 
as that in which Elizabeth’s Commons joined heart and hand together 
to support their royal mistress in repelling the assault of Spain ; where 
Hampden protested against the illegal payment of ship-money ; where 
Falkland lamented his country’s wrongs and repudiated his party’s 
crimes ; where Walpole for so many years resisted all the efforts of the 
ablest and most factious opposition ever perhaps combined against a 
single minister ; where Pitt, the great Commoner, hurled that thunder 
which shook with fear the hearts not only of parliamentary opponents 
bet of the foreign enemies of England ; where Burke declaimed in a 
higher than parliamentary wisdom to an inferior and inattentive audi- 
ence ; or denounced Warren Hastings with a ferocity of invective that 
made the great Governor of India quail before his own conscience and his 
unsparing persecutor ; where Sheridan spoke or the same Eastern ques- 
tion with such overwhelming eloquence, that the House distrusting its own 
power of judgment under the influence of so potent a spell, deliberately 
adjourned its decision to a calmer hour ; where Pitt the younger and 
Charles James Fox opposed each otber with a rivalry not to be quelled 
till the time when they should both sleep together in the adjoining 
abbey ; where Canning wasted his splendid talents in defending a policy 
which he did not approve, and vindicating a party with which he could not 
sympathise ; where Wilberforce and Fowell Buxton delivered their testi- 
mony against crimes which England has since acknowledged, repented of, 
and repaired ; where Peel commenced that career, the end of which has 
so endeared his name to the grateful recollections of his countrymen ; 
where lastly the great battle of the Reform Bill was fought and lost, and 
fought again and won. 

It was well to preserve a chamber rich in such associations, and 
though no longer itself the Commons House, it serves as an appropriate 
entrance corridor, adorned by the statues of Hampden, Clarendon, Falk- 
land, and Walpole, destined to receive hereafter the effigies of other of 
the great worthies whose names are written in the book of English 
— whose works have followed them in the roll of English liber- 











es, 
Passing through a door at the end of this famous chapel, the parlia- 
mentary student who seeks to understand the old by the new finds him- 








self in the central hall, from which corridors lead to the House of Lords 


on the right hand and the House of Commons on the left. Taking the 
latter direction, he passes through one more door and enters the lobby, 
Here truly all is modern. It is impossible to associate the post-office, 
the electrie telegraph office, the illuminated clock, or even the surpassing 
insolence of the white-headed door-keeper, with the dignified simplicity 
of our remote ancestors. But let him pass on into the gallery of the 
House itself, and there he may con his historical lesson with full profit, 
The arrangement of the House, the Speaker in the chair, the elerks at 
the table, remind him immediately of quaint old woodcuts which he has 
seen in magazines, representing the Parliament of centuries ago; the 
mace lies upon the table ; he remembers Oliver, and “ Take away that 
bauble.”’ He hears the words, “‘ That this bill be now read a third time ;” 
he recognises the wise jealousy of hasty legislation which has interposed 
s0 many stages between an act introduced and an act passed ; he hear 
further the question put by the Speaker. ‘“ That I now leave the chair,” 
as preparatory to going into committee of supply ; and when upon this 
question a discussion arises not on matters of supply, but on some 
question of domestic or foreign executive policy, his first impression is 
that the debate is strangely irrelevant, that old forms are very much 
abused ; but being better advised, he recollects that this is one of En- 
gland’s best privileges, this right to redress grievances, in more modern 
phrase, to obtain information from Government before granting supply. 
He sees a mild gentlemanly man in a grotesque costume, armed with a 
sword like a lath, but he does not smile, at least not in contempt, for 
the very name of Serjeant-at-Arms is suggestive of the hardly-won and 
rigidly-maintained privileges of the Commons; of struggles with the 
court on behalf of liberty ; of commitments to the Tower; in a word, 
of the material force which is at hand to enforce the rights of the peo- 
ple’s representatives. He sees lordsand honourables upon the benches 
below, and he hails it as a consequence and memorial of that fusion of 
ranks by which the son of a peer becomes a commoner, and ull ranks are 
bound together by a common interest. A message is brought down from 
the House of Lords, the respectful salutations made by the bearer of it to 
the Speaker provoke him not to ridicule, but to a comparison of the time 
when both Houses sat together, and the voice of the Commons was ut- 
terly lost in that of their acknowledged superiors—the Lords. Scarcely 
a quarter of an hour passes but his attention is arrested by some minute 
form, often troublesome, often tedious, often grotesque, but never omitted ; 
and in its patient performance he acknowledges a profound wisdom, for 
he knows that easy as it is to laugh and be witty at the expense of an- 
cient forms, these are notwithstanding the only limits by which popular 
discussion can be controlled, the only conditions under which a popular 
assembly has ever greatly flourished. He is aware that some of the great- 
est politicians of continental Europe delight to dwell upon these forms 
with all the energy of half envious admiration ; politicians who have 
learnt by experience how hard, how impossible, it is to manage, or to 
create, popular assemblies without the safeguard of time-hallowed and 
deeply significant, though to a superficial observer unmeaning, forms ; 
in a word, in the jealousy of ancient form, which hedges in and regulates 
but does not cramp a debate upon a modern Reform Bill, the educated or 
thoughtful observer perceives that careful clinging to the golden mean be- 
tween permanence and progress, that attachment to historical develop- 
ment, that readiness for reform, that abhorrence of revolution, which has 
constituted the strength and greatness of England. 

This is the moral which St. Stephen’s Chapel teaches : the Old and the 
New are bound up together; so may they continue! The Palace of 
Westminister itself, standing as it does in close neighbourhood to the 
Abbey of Edward the Confessor, furnishes us with a symbol of conserva- 
tive progress. The Tower of Queen Victoria looks down upon the Hall 
of William Rufus. 





CALDERON. 
(Coneluded from last week.) 


All poetry has two elements—thought and form. The former is in- 
destructible, and can be poured from one language into another without 
dissolution of its essence ; but the latter can never;be dissevered from the 
language ia which it was born, without almost total extinction of its vi- 
tal beauty—for each nation has lingual forms as peculiar and idiosyn- 
cratic as the physical conformation of the people. Race is marked in 
idiom as in blood : thus, the French cannot endure or comprehend our 
blank verse, while in the kindred German nation Shakspeare has been 
naturalised word for word, measure for measure. Now, the language of 
the drama everywhere should be that in which the highest passion and 
excitement of a nation finds natural utterance ; and as iambic blank 
verse approaches nearest to lofty English prose, therefore is it the most 
thrilling in the English drama—for the drama is meant to represent, not 
a visionary world, but intense phases of actual life. AJl nations express 
passion differently ; in the north itis grave, measured, and emphatic ; 
in the south, rapid, voluble, and always tending to rise into lyricism. 
We may observe this difference even in common life. How, as an Bn- 
glish orator grows excited, does his language assume emphatic, conden- 
sed measure, which, if taken down and slightly arranged, would be found 
the instinctive utterance of excitation in the ordinary dramatic form of 
blank verse ; while the torrent-like volubility of the excited southern, 
the rapidity with which vowel sounds can be poured out, the regularity 
of their yramatical forms, the similarity of the verbal terminations, and 
the strong accent thrown on them, especially under excitement, all give 
the sensation to the ear of a song or recitation ; in fact, a strongly-mark- 
ed lyrical measure. But, in place of the strong syllabic accent which 
makes lyricism so natural to the south, we have a the accent of em- 
phasis in Eoglish—an accent not springing from rules of prosody, but 
intentional and mental in its origin ; and of all poetical measures, blank 
verse is the fittest to convey this emphasis, the power of the line falling 
properly on that particular word which natural passion would instine- 
tively emphasize. Open Shakspeare at any page, and we find how this 
leading requirement of passionate expression is provided for by the con- 
struction of the line—hence the marvellous strength and power of bis 
verse ; but open Mr. M‘Carthy’s volumes at any page, and we find how, 
by the unfortunate measure he nas adopted, the emphasis falls almost 
invariably on the most trifling word in the whole line, annihilating na- 
tural emphasis completely. Here, for instance, are speeches by a king, @ 
woman, and a clown, just taken at random, but which will show how all 
power, force, and character are destroyed by the monotony of these tro- 
chaics : 

Kina. 

‘* Thave spent the night in goin 
All po this city's seoetits : 
Wishing thus to know the nature 
Of the many strange adventures 

hich in such a place as Seville 
Happen every night that falls ; 
That I thus may know the better 
fe prevent or punish crime.” | 


CoQurIn. 
“ Thave not the tower re-entered 
With my master, since I wish 
To find out what says the public 
gs prisonment ; but pause! 
the noblest dog stands yonder 
the celebrated breed 
the true Castilian mastiff. 
2 * * = + 


Dona MENorA. 


“* The fall was fearful ; 
But a little rest will quickly 
All your former health restore thee ; 
And thy bed is now preparing, 
Where thou canst repose in safety. 
Yow will — me, I pray thee, 
For such humble entertainment ; 
Though, indeed, I stand excused.” 


In fact, these octosyllabics are not only unnatural in sound, but are 
often grotesque, and at allgimes wearisome to the ear. The likeness to 
the original is but a resemblance to the eye, in which our harsh, jolting 
English words are fitted into lines of equal length. This is the only si- 
milarity with the sonorous musical Spanish original. As in this exam- 
ple from the Constant Prince, p. 32; and there are whole pages fall of 
puch FERNANDO. 
‘* Valiant-hearted Moor and gallant, 

If thou adorest in this way, 

If, as thou speakest, thou dost worship, 

If thou dost love as thou dost say! 

If thou art jealous as thou sighest, 

If thou dost fear with true dismay, 

If thou dost love as thou dost suffer, 

Thon sufferest in the happiest way.” 





Six “ dosts” in fonr lines, Is this poetry !—is it English idiom ?—ia 
iteven Baglish epeeoh? Mr. M‘Carthy says, with apparent pride, thas 





ven the original line for line, with closest fidelity. Granted ; 
we ee is not fife. Titian, copied in a lithograph, or with all bis 
prillisat colouring given io Berlin wool, is not the glorious Titian of re- 
ality. Oa this very subject of form, Frederick Schlegel, a good autho- 
rity, says, speaking of Calderon, “ 1am so sensible of the high perfec- 
tion of this great and divine master, that [ think he cannot be too much 
studied as a distinct and inimitable specimen of excellence, but least of 
gil is the external form of the Spanish drama suitable to us; to imitate 
this is the height of absurdity.” Even setting aside national distinc- 
tions, the style of no great genias is imitable, for style is part of the ar- 
tist’s soul, peculiar, individual, eternally and oaly his—the full visible ex- 
pression of the energy, melody, force, depth, and tendency of bis own 
enius; and a Calderon has not been twice created. Occasionally, in- 
eed, we meet with oae of those Promethean men who can breathe life 
into the clay, draw forth the spirit from another’s work, and shrine it in 
the form they have copied. Such was Shelley; and in his scenes from 
“ The Great Magician” of Calderon, we for one instant felt the entire 
peauty of the great Spaniard transfused into English. The dead image 
spoke. And here, in our own land also, we have seen that it is possible 
to give a translation accurately, and at the same time add to English 
literature a work of high poetic beauty and value, independent of the 
merit asa translation. The work to which we allude, the best and most 
beautifal translation from any language it has ever been our good for- 
tune to peruse, it need scarcely be said, is Dr. Anster’s ‘ Faust”—a 
work so complete in its perfection, that it has rendered all other past 
efforts forgotten, and all future efforts unnecessary. Yet while allowing 
that such a translation as Dr. Anster’s is, and could only be, the work of 
enius, we must add that, io transfusing German into English, we trans- 
ate from a kindred tongue, all the forms of which find a natural echo in 
our own; and therefore perfection in euch a task is not absolutely hope- 
Jess; while the endeavour to represent southern harmonies by English 
equivalents is a task so difficult, that, even with genius such as Mr. 
M‘Carthy’s, success might be impossible. We allow that he is gene- 
rally very accurate; and though his volumes cannot be called poetry, 
et they will be found of immense use to the student of Spanish ; a copy 
n clay of the original marble—not beautiful, certainly, but valuable as 
giving the Eoglish reader an idea of the celebrated Calderon in his va- 
ried moods, which could not otherwise be attained. Mr M’Carthy has 
given translations of six of Calderoa’s dramas, inclading The Constant 
Prince, The Purgatory of St. Patrick, and The Physician of his own 
Honour; all of which have an immense celebrity, both in and out of 
Spain, With reference to the last, Ochoa says—“ When a foreigner 
speaks of Spanish literature, his first words are of the inimitable Don 
Quixote, Lope de Nega, and the “ Medico” of Calderon.” 

The Constant Prince isa noble and affecting drama, of which heroism, 
not love, forms the interest. Prince Ferdinand is the hero, son of Joam, 
king of Portugal, and of an English princess.—that Philippa of Lancas- 
ter, of whom it is recorded, that on her death-bed she presented each of 
her sons with a sword, and bade them use it for God, the oppressed, and 
their country. These sons proved worthy of her: Ferdinand, by his he- 
roic fidelity to the faith, and noble endurance of suffering, became the 
gaint and martyr of Portuguese history ; and Prince Henry, another son 
mentioned in the drama, was the daring navigator of the fifteenth cen- 
tary, whose name still holds a distinguished rank amongst maritime dis- 
coverers. In 1437, these two royal brothers undertook the conquest of 
Tangiers from the Moors, but were defeated, and Ferdinand, being taken 
prisoner, was kept till his death in horrible captivity and servitude, re- 
fusing to the last to surrender Ceuta to the Moors, the price demanded 
for his freedom. These are the historical facts on which the drama is 
founded. First we see him, full of hope and pride, proceeding with a 
noble fleet to Tangiers ; then comes the battle and defeat ; after which 
he appears as a prisoner, but still one royally treated. Freedom waits 
but on his own word—the surrender of Ceuta. The king of Portugal 
sends the warrant for the town to be given up, but Ferdinand tears it 
with his own hands, and refuses to believe the king could really mean to 
give up the altars of God to the desecration cf the infidel. Then he is pre- 
sented to us degraded by the revengeful Moors to the lowest slavery ; he 
appears denuded of his royal garments, chained, clothed as a common 

Captive, toiling at the common work. This contrast of mind and posi- 
tion, the cruel degradation and the high philosophy with which it is borne, 
the sublime resolve of self sacrifice rather than inflict the shadow of a 
stain upon his country, is a truly noble though tragic picture. To his 
friend, who wishes himself dead rather than behold these tortures of his 
prince, he replies calmly— 

‘* A man of noble soul should ne’er complain 
Of fate, Don Juan ; 


An example should by us be given 
Of patience, valour, fortitude, my friend.” 

To his fellow-slaves, who would still show him reverence as their 

prince, he says— 
** Pay me no idle courtesy ; 
Death comes to-morrow and makes all things equal.” 

The Moorish king’s daughter descends to the garden, and seeing him 
toiling with the common slaves, asks how he has fallen so low from such 
a height of royalty. He answers by a beautifal sonnet, in which he bids 
the flowers preach to her the evanescence of al! earthly glory, be- 

inning— 

. “ «« These flowers awoke in beauty and delight 
At early dawn, when stars began to set ; 
At eve they leave us but a fond regret 
Locked in the cold embraces of the night.” 

This sonnet is admirably translated, with the exception of one line 

towards the end :— 
‘* Tis but to wither that the roses bloom ; 
*Tis to grow old they bear their beauteous flowers— 
One crimson bud their cradle and their tomd.”’ 

A moment’s refiection shows the last line to be nonsense. The crimson 
bud is the flower itself undeveloped, not the cradle and grave of the 
flower ; but the green calyx is truly cradle and grave io one, and to this 
Calderon alludes, for he makes no mention of crimson buds ; his words 
are— 

‘* Cuna y sepulcro en un boton ;”’ 
and the dictionary of the Spanish academy gives the very word, calyx, as 
the Latin synonyme for dofon. But to return to the prince.—Still farther 
cruelties are heaped on him. He is represented wretched, diseased, 
starved, dying, begging by the way-side for a morsel of bread—a 
Lazarus full of sores, and none but the dogs to pity him. Still to all the 
insults of the Moorish king he answers mildly— 


‘« My patience shall his cruelty exceed.” 


Finally, the king of Portugal sends an army to rescue him at any cost ; 
but Prince Ferdinand has just died—his last words a defiance to the Moor, 
that he may triumph over him, bat shall never triumph over the Church. 

The dead body of the prince is then shown from the walls, lying in his 
coffin, and robed in the dress of the religious orders of which he was grand 
master—this last request of his having been granted by his enemies. 
The next scene is fine and dramatic ; the dead Feraando appears to the 
Christian army, and incites thenr to the combat ; then, with a torch in 
his hand, and clothed in the robes of his order, leads them on to the walls 
ef Fez, where they obtain signal victory over the infidel foe. 

The Moorish princess is taken prisoner, and the drama ends by her 
being exchanged for the corpse of the prince, which is carried back to 
Portugal by the victorious troops— 

* To the solemn sound and sweet 
Of trumpets, and the drum’s low music, 
Marching in the usual order 
Of interment ; and so ends 
The Lusitanian Prince Fernando, 
Firm and constant in faith.” 

There is a slight silver thread of love inwoven in the play, between 
the Moorish princess and the Moorish general ; but love is not the inter- 
est of the drama, which rests solely on the firmness, death, and apo- 
theosis of the victim. Mere patience is not a dramatic virtue certainly ; 
but in the patience of Ferdinand there is inflexible patriotism, high 
Christian devotion, and the true heroism of voluntary acceptance of suf- 
fering for @ principle. In this lies the grand nobility of the picture, not 
n the mere courage that can endure. 

The Physician of his own Honour is a domestic tragedy, and must 
be one of the most fearful to witness ever brought upon the stage. The 

scene is laid in Seville, in the reign of Pedro the Cruel, called Pedro the 
Just by his flatterers ; and Henry, Count of Trastamara, the king.s ille- 
gitimate brother, is one of the principal characters. This Don Karique 
Was much beloved by the Castilians, and from his munificence received 
the name of Earique of the Benefits, 
he would usurp the crown, and so per 
well deserved the title of cruel, for b 
and poisoned his own wife, 
marry his mistress ; but 


The king became jealous, fancied 
secuted him unoremittingly. Pedro 
e murdered the mother of Enrique, 
Blanche of Bourbon, in order that he might 
at length he fell into Earique’s power, who slew 
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ordered and terrified at the sight of blood—a foreboding of the fature, 
highly effective on the Spanish stage, where the allusion was at once un- 
derstood. But the royal history forms no part of the drama; Earique is 
only introduced as the leading cause of a terrible domestic y ; and 
the king, that he may administer inflexible justice: yet, knowing that 
such characters and such crimes as Pedro’s were familiar to Spanish 
minds, we may wonder less at the spectacle of swift, implacable, deadly 
vengeance displayed by Calderon, which to those unaccustomed to the 
fierceness of Spanish revenge, seems a picture too revolting for reality. 

The story is one of — and revenge. Enrique has been the lover 
of the young and beautiful Mencia. He goes to the wars, returns, and 
finds her married. They meet ; with tears, prayers, and, at last, with 
the daring of despair, he solicits her love. They are alone, for he has 
bribed the servant to admit him to Mencia’s chamber during her hus- 
band’s absence. She resists with noble dignity; not even in thought 
will she wrong her husband ; yet gently, pitying the despairing lover, 
tells him that his love must ever have been hopeless, for she was too 
humble for his wife, too proud to be his mistress. 
The husband returns, and finds the dagger of the Prince, forgotten by 
him in his flight. This dagger and her confusion arouse his first suspi- 
cions. On taking leave of her again, she asks tenderly why he will not 
embrace her ; when he suddenly throws back his cloak, and she perceives 
the dagger of her lover in his hand. As ber dismay becomes evident, he 
says, as if quite unconscious of the cause— 

“ What makes my Mencia fear?— 
My joy, my treasure, and my wife.” 

This is one of the many fine dramatic situations which abound in Cal- 
deron. From this onward we have the perfect innocence of the beautiful 
young wife in strong contrast with the dark, remorseless purpose of her 
husband gathering strength every hour. Still he makes no accusation— 
he only watches. One night he retarns stealthily to his house, thinking 
to surprise his guilty wife. He finds Mencia sleeping and alone, the 
light beside her. He extinguishes the light, and calls her softly by 
name. She awakes, and fancying it is the prince again, entreats his 
highness to leave her, as he cannot hope every night to escape the ven- 
geance of her husband. This is terrible ; her innocence is so spotless, 
her love for her husband so high and true, yet every word she utters is 
her own Geath-warrant. She calls for a light, and the husband then ad- 
vances, speaking loudly as if just arrived. Mencia receives him with 
rapture, but he says aside— 
* Her false caresses strike my bosom chill.” 


She tells him the air blew out the light as she wassleeping. He an- 
swers :— 
**T do not wonder at it, darling mine, 
Because the air that killed this light of thine 
Was breathed out by a oooh wild and bold, 
And then ran circling round so icy cold 
That of this you need have little doubt, 
Not lights alone, but dives it could blow out.” 
“Can it be jealousy, my lord, you feel ?” 
Mencia asks him. He still dissembles, and replies : 
‘* Jealousy ! 
As the heavens live, I know no pang like this.” 
Then he breaks forth in passionate frenzy :— 
“If I had grounds to fancy what might be 
This phantom terror you call jealousy, 
Whoe’er the object, I would cruelly tear 
Out bit by bit the warm heart she doth bear ; 
Then as the quivering fragments came, 
Reeking with blood and liquefied in flame, 
I would the red drops as they fell 
Drink with delight, and eat the beart as well.” 
But, as the memory of past tenderness rushes upon him, he changes 
suddenly to this wild burst of love :— 
*“*O God! O God! my Mencia, Mencia dear— 
My good, my wife, the glory of my skies! 
Dear mistress mine—oh, pardon by thine eyes 
This wild disorder, this strange burst of grief, 
Which, past conception, past all sane belief, 
A mere chimera of the brain did cause.” 
Yet still, convinced of her guilt, he leaves her, muttering to himself— 
** T called myself ae of my honour, 
And in the earth shall bury my dishonour.” 
The third fine scene is where Mencia learns that the Prince is going to 
leave Seville in despair of her love. This terrifies her; the reason will, 
perhaps, become public—her name will be disgraced. She resolves, 
therefore, to write one line, and entreat him to remain to save her 
honour. She enters her closet to write, and the curtain falls behind her. 
The husband appears, lifts the curtain noiselessly, leans over her, and 
snatches the letter from her hands. Mencia turns round, sees him, and 
faints. He looks at her as she lies, “a living statue of cold snow,” and 
writes underneath the letter— 
o- Thou hast but two hours to live ; save thy soul—to save thy life is impos- 
sible.’ 
Then leaves the apartment, locks the door, and dismisses all the attend- 
ants on different pretences. Mencia returns to consciousness, reads her 
death sentence, and finds herself a prisoner. Frantically she tries both 
door and window—they are barred ; she calls her attendants—no voice 
answers ; and her exclamations of horror, agony, and despair are the 
last words we hear from Mencia’s lips: and the scene closes on this ter- 
rible tragedy of torture, where yet the victim is innocent of all crime. 
The vengeance of the jealous husband is strange and horrible. He 
returns, bringing with him a surgeon, blind-folded. In the antechamber 
he removes the bandage, and bids him wait for his return. Then he 
again lifts the curtain, and enters his wife’s apartment, were he remains 
some moments. What passes in this last mysterious interview of the 
avenger and the victim we are not told. He returns: then bids the 
surgeon draw back the curtain, and tell him what he sees. The surgeon 
answers— 
“ An image 
Of pale death—an outstretched body, 
Which upon a bed is lying ; 
At each side a lighted candle, 
And a crucifix before it. 
What it is I cannot say, 
As the face is covered over 
With a veil of taffeta.”’ 
“ You must kill that living body,” the husband replies. “ Drop by drop 
let the life-blood flow ; I shall watch you from this spot, and if you hesi- 
tate your life is lost.’’ 
The surgeon enters. The husband holds back the curtain, and watches 
the slow process of the murder. We hear no cries, or tears, or prayers 
from the victim ; no word of pity from the avenger for her youth, her 
beauty, her young life—all so ruthlessly destroyed. His soliloquy as he 
watches is one of triumph that he has cleansed his honour by blood thus 
secretly and securely, and a half-uttered purpose to kill the surgeon as 
he leaves the house, that no witness may remain of the deed. Thus the 
scene closes. 
The next scene, Gutierre, the husband, is leading back the blindfolded 
surgeon; they suddenly come upon the King with his attendants. 
Gutierre flies ; the surgeon tears off the bandege, and in the fullness of 
his terror tells the King of the murder and the death. He has no idea 
of the victim, only he heard her sob forth her protestations of innocence 
while dying ; but on leaving the house he had marked the door-post with 
his bloody hand that he might know it again. By this token of the 
bloody hand the house of Gutierre is recognised, but no punisnment falls 
on him, and the play ends by the King giving him one of the ladies of 
the court in marriage, who says she does not fear to take his hand though 
it is stained with blood. 
One can see from this slight sketch what powerful stage situations, 
what a series of dramatic tableaux, unequalled by any dramatic author, 
the gloomy pencil of Calderon bas painted and his brain engendered. 
Yet the absence of /ove in Calderon’s nature is evident throughout all 
his works. The lighter comedies are all intrigue and gallantry, and in 
the higher dramas the love is lost in the feelings of jealousy, revenge, 
and honour, from which he draws such powerful terrors. Nothing can 
surpass his tragic effects: but how different were the souls of the men 
who drew Othello and the Medico. Othello does not care for or think of 
@ conventional honour ; he is not an outraged “ husband ’’—he suffers as 
a betrayed lover. The Medico is insulted, and avenges, not a wronged 
heart, but a stained honour. Poor Othello writhes at the thought of 
‘* Cassio’s kisses on her lip.” He does not take a second wife, or go to 
the wars—he is wrecked. 
The highest excess of dramatic powers, terror, and gloom has certainly 
been reached in this drama, and in that other of Calderon’s, entitled 
Secret Vengeance for a Secret Wrong. Here, too, the wife is innocent. 
She fancies her first lover dead, and marries another; but he returns, 





him with his own hand, 


and rei 
doth reigned in his stead. 


slight incident in the drama, where Earique, 


his gives great force 
handing the king his 


| dagger, accidentally wounds him in the hand, and the king rises up dis- | justify herself. The husband discovers the assignation, and resolves on 


vengeance. The lover is just entering the ferry-boat to convey bim 
across to Leonora’s garden, where they are to meet, when the husband 
comes up, and, pretending to know nothing of his object, asks leave to 
cross with him. They enter the boat, the lover is seen no more. 
How he is murdered, we know not; but in the next scene we are present 
with Leonora in the garden, from which the distant screams of the mur- 
dered man are audible, though she little suspects they are the last agonies 
of her lover. Presently the husband jumps on shore and tells her, as if 
it were a matter of perfect indifference, how a man called Don Lope has 
unfortunately been drowned while crossing. Leonora faints; and he 
bids them carry her to her chamber, while he tells the bystanders to see 
what a loving wife she is, who faints at the mere apprebension of her 
husband’s danger. To kill her secretly is his next resolve ; in some way 
that he shall have vengeance, yet the world never know of either her 
crime or his revenge ; so he sets fire to his house, suffocates Leonora, and 
then appears upon the scene with his wife dead in his arms, lamenting 
over her as if he had vainly endeavoured to save her from the flames. 
Thus he has “ secret vengeance for a secret wrong.” 
In both these powerful dramas of Calderon it is still the tragedy of 

outraged honour he paints, not of loving or broken hearts. Now 
has he drawn the glad excess of love, or its deep agonies: he could not, 

erhaps—he who seems never to have felt it; but the deep gloom of re- 
Aa jastice, the stern iron nature, remorseless even to the suspicion 
of a crime—this was natural to the priest, to the ascetic monk, to the 
grand inquisitor familar with torture, to the coart chaplain who had 
listened to many a dread tale of domestic crime and tragedy at the con- 
fessional. He knew well the deadly temptations, the fierce passions in- 
cident to our nature, the secret workiags of sin in the frail heart; he 
had watched the writhings of the human spirit in its agony, as of the hu- 
man frame under torture, and there seems no place for pity for either in 
that gloomy religion of which he was the minister. 
Nothing broken is beautiful save the heart, says the Persian proverb ; 
and as an artist he may have studied its phenomena through the stormy 
agonies of others ; and yet, thus perhaps the highest souls are best taught 
the story of our sad humanity. Omaiscient, they read all life, game 
down into its gloomiest depths, while they themselves stand serene and 
immovable far above clouds and tempest. As a poet has said :— 


‘Myriad hearts are pained and broken that one poet mr taught 
To discern the shapes of passion, and describe them as he ought.” 


The Purgatory of St. Patrick belongs to quite a different order of 
drama from the foregoing. It may be classed amongst the religious 
plays, since its aim is to show how repentance and faith can purify from 
the greatest crimes. 
The story is founded on a legend alluded to by many ancient cbroni- 
clers concerning a certain knight, S'r Owain, who, after leading a life of 
the most satanic crime, is converted by St. Patrick, and finally absolved, 
after passing through the awful and supernatural terrors and tortures of 
St. Patrick’s Purgatory. 
The scene is laid in our own beautiful Erin, where the pagan King 
Egerio reigns. A storm flings St. Patrick, along with the knight of the 
legend—called in the drama, Ludovico Eaio—upon the coast. St. Pa- 
trick endeavours to convert the monarch, who, however, to show his scorn 
and disbelief of the Apostle’s preaching, recklessly braves the unknown 
terrors of the Purgatory, enters the cave, and is seen no more. Ludovico 
relates his own history ; how he has passed his youth in Spain, “ a prey « 
to every wild desire,” and as a sample of the crimes he committed, tel 
them— 
“‘ To force a tender damsel to my wish, 

I slew a noble, venerable man— 

Her father. Nay, an honoured cavalier 

I stabbed, through frenzied passion for his wife, 

As he lay sleeping calmly by her side, 

Bathing his dearest honour in his blood ; 

Making his bed a fatal theatre, 

And mingling there adultery and death. 


I struck a serjeant, killed a captain, 
And in my fury wounded several more. 
I slew a bailiff—much too small amends 
For all the other evils I had done”’ 


Then he finds asylum in a convent, from whence he carried off a nun, 
who loves him, forgetting for a while his crimes :— 


‘* Altho’ were centred in her hapless person 
The sealing of a cloister’s sacred walls— 


{ 


Violence, incest, ravishment, adultery, 
Towards God himself, since she was vow'd his spouse.” 


But soon tired of her, he endeavours to repair his lost fortane by mak- 
ing a traffic ofher beauty and honour. After this, finding himself uni- 
versally shunned and hated, he embarks for Ireland, and would have 
perished in the shipwreck but for the blessed St. Patrick, “who drew 
him from the poisonous wave.’’ This catalogue of demoniacal acts is 
given in order to make his subsequent purification by faith alone the 
more remarkable, But even after his miraculous rescue, he continues 
the same course of crime in Ireland. Polonia, the king’s daughter, a 
fierce, fiery maiden, who is engaged to Philip de Roqui, he seduces and 
carries off to the mountains, where he murders her, that he may obtain 
possession of the jewels she fled with. St. Patrick raises her to life, asa 
proof of his divine mission; and Polonia then appears afterwards in 
many wild and beactiful scenes, uttering inspired words of pleading for 
the Christian faith. 

Years pass by, and Ludovico, who has been wandering through distant 
lands, to try and stifle tue reproaches ofa guilty conscience, returns to 
Ireland. Allis changed there; the country bas become Christian, and 
the sister of Polonia reigns as queen. Ludovico is still the slave of all 
fierce passions, and his first resolve on returning is to murder Philip de 
Roqui, his rival with Polonia. For this purpose he watches Philip’s 
house ; crouched close beside it each night to stab him in the dark as he 
enters ; but for three nights successively, as he lies in wait, a mafiled 
figure interposes between him and the intended victim, and Philip passes 
safe into his house. The next night he determines to attack this intru- 
sive stranger, kill him first, and Philip afterwards. They meet ; Ludovico 
accosts him, draws his sword, but the sword falls powerlesson the empty 
air. “Tell me then,” he says— 

“* Are you phantom, man, or demon? 
Are yousilent? Then ’tis needfal 
That your dark disguise I open.” 
He tears open the cloak, and discovers a skeleton :-— 
‘Mortal, know you not yourself (it exclaims), 
Here behold your truest picture ; 
I—am Ludovico Enio.” 

Ludovico falls to the ground, and when he recovers the inner ehan 
has been effected. The miracle of saving grace has begun, and he cal 
on heaven to tell him some means of atonement for his past life. 

[Voices within, and music— 
‘The Purgatory !” 

Nothing in the whole course of dramatic representation equals this 
scene, with its fearful accessories, its solemn, awful meaning, its gloom, 
its terror and its ¢ruth ; for it is the soul of Ludovico—that soul dead in 
sin, that sepulcbre of all uncleanness, that here stands,before him, made 
visible by the gaunt and ghastly image of corruption and death. 

Io the next scene, his uprisen murdered victim, Polonia, meets 
and strengthens his resolve to dare the Purgatory. The boat that con- 
veys him across the lake to the dread cave is a coffia ; he enters it alone. 
The priests of the island and Polonia watch him till he disappears within 
the entrance, never dreaming to behold him again in life. But he retarns 
—the powers of hell are conquered ; and he reappears, @ changed, re- 
pentant, and forgiven man, who is henceforth to lead a lonely life of 
penance and humiliation in the desert, apart from all the human race. 
Then the priests command him in the name of God to tell of all he has 
seen. Upon which he relates his passage through all phases of this hell, 
with its demon tempters and supernatural tortures, where the unrepent- 
ant sioner writhes in eternal agony till he reached a vast congregation— 

“ Where, although ‘twas plain they suffered, 

Still they looked with joyous faces ; 

Uttered no impatient accents, 

Bat with moistened eyes, uplifted 

Towards the heavens, appear’d imploring 

Pity, and their sins lamenting. 

This, in truth was Purgatory.” 
The whole narrative is full of Dantescan imagery, and by itself a fine 
poem, though too prolonged, one would think, for thestage. The entire 
drama is, indeed, one of wild and singular beauty ; and passages of sub- 
lime and gorgeous poetry flash through it, that seem the product of some 
higher inspiration even than genius. Sometimes Mr. M-Carthy’s trans- 
lation rises almost to the level of the original, but again falls eo far 
below it, that one wishes for plain common prose, rather than such non- 





and in the disguise of a diamond-merchant presents her with her own 
giftring, on which she promises to meet him that evening in order to 





descript measure as this, which comes under no prosodaio rule that Bng- 
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« Ludovico, though you are a Christian, 
Which i bhor with every other truth, 
I so admire your valour, that in you 
And Patrick I will now display, 
Even at the self same moment, all my power. 
‘As I can elevate, so can I humble ; 
As I can punish, so can I reward ; 
And thus, while unto you I stretch my arms 
In token of protection, unto you 
1 lift them but to fling you to the earth 
Beneath my feet (not balanced are the scales).” 
Amplification and dilution also, throughout the translations, some- 
times weaken the force of the original, or a crowd of supernumerary ad- 
jectives stifles its energy ; for instance, the speech of Enrique, page 
300, vol. i. :-— 
“« And then the skies 
Conspire to darken and to fret 
My heart to-day. Before my eyes 
I see my jealous thoughts arise, 
With monstrous leer and giant size. 
Isee them here, and so would fain , 
Fly from their looks, so dark and drear.” 


All the words in italics are interpolations, and of a very tasteless: 


d. 
Again, in the speech of Mencia (same page) we have : 
« Be not driven by passion’s stormy sighs.” 
Passion does not sigh. Calderon says simply :— 
“ Be not driven by passion.” , 
And in the conclusion of the same speech the English verson gives:— 
‘“* As to the lady, Heaven above 
Alone can tell how strong the power 
That forced her to forget thy flame : 
O! call her no unworthy name - 
The fickle changeling of an hour.” i 
This is rather Haynes-Bayleish, and not a word of it in the original. 
The Spanish is charming in its brief pathetic music :— 
“ Cuanto 4 la dama, quiza 
Fuerza, y no mudanza fue 
Oidla vos.” 
(As to the lady, perhaps ’twas force, and rot inconstancy. 
defence.) ‘ 
Then in the description of the horse (p. 301) the same tasteless ampli- 
fication occurs : accumulation of epithets merely to eke out a bad rhyme. 
The Spanish description ir :— 
‘‘Broad flank and chest, 
Short head and neck, 
Strong foot and limb.” 


Hear her 


The English :— 

‘¢ This wondrous prodigy, in fine, 
Is quite proportioned, and well made : 
Wide in the back, and broad of chest ; 
Its head and neck, as might be guessed, 
Short, and its feet and legs urrayed 
In strength, and —— undismayed. 
To form this steed, so light and tall, 
With its wide chest, and head so small, 
The mingled elements conspire— 
Its body earth, its soul of fire— 
Its foam the sea, and wind for all” 


The Spanish expression is todo viento. As we say “all fire,” to ex- 
spirit, they say, “ todo viento” to express fleetness. But whatcan 
be the meaning of a horse having wind for all? 
a the same page, also, when Coquin enters, they ask what brought 
m :— 
CogvuIN. 
“You said, 
Hither let the steed be led ; 
Well we, my lord, are both the same.” 
This rather unmitigated and incomprehensible identity, unless Coquin 
were a centaur, is certainly not stated in the Spanish ; there Coquia 


In Shakspeare, likewise, quite independent of either plot or individual 
character, we find more beautiful passages on abstract thoughts and qua- 
lities than can be met in any other poet of the world—passages that will 
be loved and quoted to the end of time, though the whole dramatic story 
connected with them sank into oblivion. 

Now we shall see that of Calderon exactly the reverse in all these 
things may be predicated. In not one speciality does he resemble 
Shakspeare, save that each have held paramount sway over their re- 
spective nations for above two centuries— 

“ Kings by their own sufficing grace, 

In the free realms of the spirit ;” 
the relation between Shakspeare and the free Teutonic mind being as 
complete and enduring as that between Calderon and the eemi-Oriental, 
passive, passionate, catholicised spirit of the southern. 

Calderon is essentially a dramatist for the stage. In place of strong- 
defined individual characters, we have incident, fine situations, pictures 
—the most powerful series of dramatic pictures ever presented on the 
stage ; no poet-ever imagined anything like them since Aischylus. He 
does not devote his genius, like Shakspeare, to analysis of feeling—the 
hidden thoughts of the soul, the pensamientos escondidas del alma, are 
not revealed by him. You know the soul of his creations only through 
acts, results. Sudden, swift, and fatal descends the tragic destiny. There 
is no apparent strife, no inner combat. We do not walk step by step 
along with the temptation, but irresistibly, as if by fatal necessity, the 
mortal falls beneath it, and we are summoned to look at once upon the 
crime and the revenge. For this reason none of Calderon’s speeches are 
quotable for an abstract beauty independent of the plot, such as we no- 
ticed is so strong a characteristic of Shakspeare’s style. The interest, in 
Calderon, lies all within the story and its terrible catastrophe ; therefore, 
on mention of any of his most powerful dramas, what rises soonest to the 
mind is not one great individual character standing out from all the 
others, by reason of the grand proportions of the character itself; nei- 
ther is it any select passage of sublimity or tenderness, of depth of pas- 
sion or height of lofty reasoning ; but memory draws back the curtain 
from some fearful, well-remembered tragedy, at which we seem to have 
assisted with our own eyes, and the deep gloom of which can never pass 
from the imagination ; not the working out of an abstract passion, not 
the writhings of an individual mind, but some picture, terrible and start- 
ling as a torture scene of the Inquisition, as awful in its tremendous 
meaning asa vision of the supernatural, just such as a powerful painter 
would throw upon canvas in his moods of highest inspiration. 

Calderon loved painting ; he even wrote a treatise in praise of the art ; 
hence all his scenes are tableaux. What a gallery of beauty and terror 
might be formed from his works! One may judge of this from even the 
few scenes noticed here. Think of Mencia’s murder—the young life-blood 
ebbing drop by drop ; her low sobs of pleading innocence; and the hus- 
band holding back the curtain, to watch that pity should not abridge 
one torture, nor revenge lose one throb, of her death-agony. Then the 
scene between Ludovico and the skeleton. Here Shakspeare would have 
given a grand, deep soliloquy, in which the workings of the sin-steeped 
heart would have been laid bare to us ; but Calderon, by one bold stroke, 
presents the whole ghastly image to the sensuous organs. That foul, 
fierce heart itself is there before us, visible in all the vileness and loath- 
someness, such as the leprosy of sin had made it, such as the Scripture 
metaphors reveal it—a grave of dead men’s bones. 

Another speciality of Calderon (not of his age) is morality. Not a 
line, not a phrase, not a word in his dramas need be cancelled by the 
most fastidious delicacy. Tirso de Molina, a cotemporary, though an 
ecclesiastic, is an immoral and shameless writer ; he it was who wrote 
the original of all the Don Juans in the world—therefore the exceeding 
purity of Calderon is the more remarkable. 

Still Spain never at all approached the grossness of the French and 
English cotemporaneous drama, though in each country the highest 
minds were the purest. Shakspeare, Corneille, and Calderon—these men 
had nobler minds than their age, and therefore speak nobly, Shakspeare 
is indeed often unreadable ; he could not quite overcome the tendencies 
of his era. Still, all other Enylish dramatists of the century are as much 
beyond him in coarseness, as they are beneath him in genius. And be- 
fore Corneille, the French stage was so coarse, that even a description 





says :— 

«Why, talking of the mare, of course I came, being her second self.” 

One more example to show how simple beauty is sacrificed to gratify 
Mr. M‘Carthy’s unhappy tendency to rhyme. Page 305, English version, 
Mencia says :— 

‘« Tis thus with men, to-day they prize 
The thing to-morrow they may shun ; 
And what was joy to win, when won, 
Turns in their hearts to cold despair.” 

The original Spanish is so terse and perfect in the form of expression, 
so mournful in the fall of the cadence, that the words at onc e strike the 
ear, and imprint themselves on the memory :— 

‘¢ Oh, que tales sois los hombres / 
Hoy olvido, aye amor , 
Ayer gusto, y hoy rigo !” 

How exquisite are the two last lines even to the mere English ear, 
that can only comprehend the music, without the sense! Literally it 
runs :— 

“Oh, thus with all men ’tis the way 
Yesterday loved, forgotten to-day ; 
Yesterday rapture, and scorn to-day!” 


The form Mr. M‘Carthy has adopted, requiring thirty words to ex- 
press what in the original requiries but half that number. This justifies 
our assertion, that Spanish metrical forms and music are not imitable in 
our language, and that alla translator can hope for, is to give the spirit 
of the original. If Mr. M‘Carthy, with all his high poetic gifts, has failed 
to render back any true echo of the Calderonic music, it is a proof, 
not of his want of power and genius, but simply of the impossibility of 
success. But, as we have already said, to the student of high dramatic 
Spanish literature his volumes will be found of incalculable value ; while 
the mere English reader will certainly gain from them a comprehensive 
idea of Calderon’s varied dramatic power, and of his finest productions 
such as never was before presented to the English public. We re- 
gret that want of space prevents our giving an analysis of the remaining 
plays in Mr. M‘Carthy’s volumes. Love after Death is a drama full of 
excitement and beauty, of passion and power, of scenes where enthusias- 
tic affection, self-devotion, and undying love are drawn with more in- 
tense colouring than we find in any other of Calderon’s works. The plot 
is founded on a romantic incident of the time when the Moors of Grana- 
da rebelled, in 1568, and established themselves in the Alpujarra, un- 
der a king of their own race ; but enough has been said, we trust, even 
in this brief sketch, to inspire the English reader with a desire to gain 
some idea, 4 * it were only from a translation, of this great poet, who 
has reigned in Spain without a rival for above two hundred years. 

Sh and Calderon, says Augustus Schlegel, are the only two 
poets entitled to be called great. Therefore it may not be uninteresting 
to note the strong vital difference between them. 

Shakspeare was in the fullest sense the poet of the Teutonic mind—the 
jo of the highest mental freedom and self-assertion ; and therefore 

draws strong definite individualities, not classes. Each character, as 
it were, asserts their own right to think and do according to the laws of 
their own inner nature. e adopts no conventional mode for kings, 
women, and lovers to think, speak, and act. Further, it is not the inci- 
dent, but the evolution of character, that interests in Sh e. We 
do not weep for the victims—do net tremble for their fate, but watch with 

ed Preath and tensioned muscles the mental workings of the chief 
actors—the combat of the human with the unseen demon. This is, in 
fact, the real tragedy of life—not the incident of a life ; and this is why, 
long after we are familiar with the catastrophe in Shakespeare, we still 
read and re-read, fascinated and absorbed, for the incident may never 
be repeated or paralleled in our own experience, but the combat of the 
mortal and the tempter is ever-during within and around us, and ever 
according to our moods Shakspeare utters some true phrase—some start- 
ling revelation of the inner mental world. Charles Lamb was even of 
opinion that Shakspeare was most powerful when not acted, but read in 
solitude by the still heart. 

Let memory for an instant rest upon his finest plays, and we find it is 
not the catastrophe that enchains the attention, but the secret workings 
of one human sonal laid before us. Even in Othello, where the tragedy 
is so deep and the victim so young and lovely, we think more of the un- 
seen, intangible agonies of Othello’s mind, than of the visible agonies of 
of Desdemona’s death. The mental torture affects more powerfully than 
the physical. The tragedy, to us, lies in the tortures of jealousy, not in 
the murder ; and therefore it is the unseen, not the scenic tableau rises 
first to memory when we recall his drama. 

Indeed there are no pictures in Shakspeare. What artist could repre- 
sent the agony of Lear ; the fatal pride of Richard ; the strife between 
temptation and weakness in Macbeth ; the wrecked Othello; the fine 
ee rat of Hamlet, forced into collision with the drear realities 


of the plot would not now be tolerated.* But he and Calderon simulta- 
neously effected a revolution in literature, overthrowing the exhibition 
of sensuality and licentiousness, and uttering, with grave, beautiful elo- 
quence, noble and heroic thoughts ; while their lives moved on equably 
down the century, with the same calm vanity and beauty, the same re- 
forming, purifying influence. Grossness and licentiousness fled back 
into the shades of night, from the pure light their genius radiated around 
them ; and, as if by special providence, their lives were prolonged beyond 
the ordinary term of human duration, that so their apostolate of high 
and lofty thought might be set as an example to a corrupt sensualised 
people. They both beheld the opening of the seventeeth century. and 
almost witnessed its close ; and, in that long career, not one anworthy 
action stains their fame, not one unworthy word blots the page they left 
to the judgment and the praise of posterity. Well might Calderon, too, 
have exclaimed with the aged Corneille, at the close of his long, pure, 
memorable life :—‘ I have finished my course—my destiny as a superior 
man is accomplished. Whatever I was capable of doing I have done ; 
the rank that I was worthy to attainI have attained. Nothing more re- 
mains for me to desire.” 

We would willingly notice before concluding, if space permitted, a 
very interesting volume, which appeared at the same time with Mr. 
M‘Cartby’s Spanish translations, ‘“ Six Dramas of Calderon, translated 
by Mr. Fitzgerald.”+ Amongst them are four of the most remarkable 
of Calderon’s plays— The Mayor of Zalamea ; The Painter of his own 
Dishonour; Three Judgments at a Blow; and Gil Perez, the Gallician 
—a strange, wild drama, of which a notorious robber is the hero. Un- 
like all other translators, Mr. Fitzgerald has at once abjured the attempt 
at imitation of Spanish metrical poems as hopeless, and boldly given his 
versions a complete idiomatic English dress. He has certainly taken 
great liberties with the original—abridged speeches, tacked others toge- 
ther, lopped off all exuberances of ornament, when he could not give the 
“ rainbow play of brilliant harmonies,” which made the Spanish verse 
so exquisite, and turned all the lyricism at once into blank verse. The 
result has been a most interesting volume for the English reader, natural 
in style and idiomatic in expression. We hope all future translators of 
Calderon will follow his example. In no other mode or form can the 
works of the great Spaniard become popular; and Mr. Fitzgerald de- 
serves the thanks of all readers for having presented so excellent a mo- 
del for future translators to emulate. 





GASLIGHT FAIRIES. 


Fancy an order for five-and-thirty Fairies! Imagine a mortal in a 
loose-sleeved great coat, with the mud of London streets upon his legs, 
commercially ordering, in the common-place, raw, foggy forenoon, “ five- 
and-thirty more Fairies!” Yet I, the writer, heard the order given. 
“ Mr. Vernen, let me have five-and-thirty more Fairies to-morrow morn- 
ing—and take care they are good ones.” 
here was it that, towards the close of the year one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-four, on a dark December morning, I overheard this as- 
tonishing commission given to Mr. Vernon, and by Mr. Vernon accepted 
without a word of remonstrance and entered in a note-book? It wasina 
dark, deep gulf of a place, hazy with fog—at the bottom of a sort of im- 
mense well without any water in it; remote crevices and chinks of day- 
‘light faintly visible on the upper rim ; dusty palls enveloping the sides ; 
gas flaring at my feet; hammers going, in invisible workshops ; groups 
of people hanging about, trying to keep their toes and fiagers warm, what 
time their noses was dimly seen through the smoke of their own breath. 
It was in the strange conventional world where the visible people only, 
never advance ; where the unseen painter learns and changes ; where the 
unseen tailor learns and changes ; where the unseen mechanist adapts to 
his purpose the striding ingenuity of the age; where the electric light 
comes, in a box that is carried under a man’s arm ; but, where the visible 
flesh and blood is so persistent in one routine that, from the waiting-wo- 
man’s apron-pockets (with her hands in them,) upward to the smallest 
retail article in the “ business’ of mad Lear with straws in his wig, and 
downward to the last scene but one of the pantomime, where, for about 
one hundred years last past, all the characters have entered groping, in 
exactly the same way, in identically the same places, under precisely the 
same circumstances, and without the smallest reason—I say, it was in 
that strange world where the visible population have so completely set- 
tled their so-potent art, that when I pay my money at the door I know 
before-hand everything that can possibly happen to me, inside. It was 
in the Theatre, that I heard this order given for five-and-thirty Fairies. 
And hereby hangs a reeollection, not out of place, though not of a 
Fairy. Once, on just such another December morning, I stood on the 





* Guizot’s “‘ Life of Corneille.” 
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same dusty boards, in the same raw atmosphere, intent upon a panto- 
mime-rehearsal. A massive giant’s castle arose before me, and the giant’s 
body-guard marched in tocomic music ; twenty grotesque creatures, with 
little arms and legs, and enormous faces moulded into twenty varieties 
of ridiculous leer. One of these faces in particular—an absurdly radiant 
face, with a wink upon it, and its tongue in its cheek—elicited much ap- 
proving notice from the authorities, and a ready laugh from the orches- 
tra, and was, for a full half minute, a special success. But, it happened 
that the wearer of the beaming visage carried a banner ; and, not to turn 
a banner as a posgession moves, so as always to keep its decorated side 
towards the audience, is one of the deadliest sins a banner-bearer can 
commit. This radiant goblin, being half-blinded by his mask, and further 
disconcerted by partial suffocation, three distinct times omitted the first 
duty of man, and petrified us by displaying, with the greatest ostentation, 
mere sackcloth and timber, instead of the giant’s armorial bearings. To 
crown which offence he couldn’t hear when he was called to, but trotted 
about in his richest manner, unconscious of threats and imprecations. Sud- 
denly, a terrible voice was heard above the music, crying, “Stop!” Dead 
silence, and we became aware of Jeve in the boxes, “ Hatchway,” cried 
Jove to the director, “who is that man? Show me that man.” Here- 
upon, Hatchway (who had a wooden leg,) vigorously apostrophising the 
defaulter as an “‘ old beast,” stumped straight up to the body-guard now 
in line before the castle, and taking the radiant countenance by the nose, 
lifted it up as if it were a saucepan-lid and disclosed below, the features 
of a bald, superannuated, aged person, very much in want of shaving, 
who looked in the forlornest way at the spectators, while the large face 
aslant on the top of his head mocked him. “ What! It’s you, isit?’”’ said 
Hatchway, with dire contempt. “I thought it was you.’ “I knew it 
was that man!” cried Jove. “I told you yesterday, Hatchway, he was 
not fit for it. Take him away, and bring another!” He was ejected 
with every mark of ignominy, and the inconstant mask was just as funny 
on another man’s shoulders immediately afterwards. To the present day, 
I never see a very comi¢ pantomime-mask but I wonder whether this 
wretched old man can possibly have got behind it; and I never think of 
him as dead and buried (which is far more likely,) but I make that absurd 
countenance a part of his morality, and picture it to myself as gone the 
way of all the winks in the world. 

Five-and-thirty more Fairies, and let them be good ones. I saw them 

nextday. They ranged from an anxious woman of ten, learned in the 
prices of victual and fuel, up to a conceited young lady of five times that 
age, who always persisted in standing on one leg longer than was neces- 
sary, with the determination (as I was informed), ‘“ to make a Part of 
it.” This Fairy was of long theatrical descent—centuries, I believe— 
and had never had an ancestor who was entrusted to communicate one 
word to a British audience. Yet, the whole race had lived and died with 
the fixed idew of ‘ making a Part of it ;”’ and she, the last of tue line, was 
still unchangeably resolved to go down on one leg to posterity. Her 
father had fallen a victim to the family ambition; having become in 
course of time so extremely difficult to ‘ get off,” as a villager, seaman, 
smuggler, or what not, that it was at length considered unsafe to allow 
him to “go on.” Consequently, those neat confidences with the public 
in which he had displayed the very acmé of his art—usually consistin 
of an explanatory tear, or an arch hint in dumb show of his own persona 
determination to perish in the attempt then on foot—were regarded as 
superfluous, and came to be dispensed with, exactly at the crisis when he 
himself foresaw that he would “ be put upinto Parts” shortly. I had the 
pleasure of recognising in the character of an Evil Spirit of the Marsh, 
overcome by this lady with one (as I should else have considered pur- 
poseless) poke of a javelin, an actor whom I had formerly encountered 
in the provinces under circumstances that had fixed him agreeably in my 
remembranee. The play, represented to a nautical audience, was “‘ Ham- 
let ;”’ and this gentleman having been killed with much credit as Polo- 
nius, reappeared in the part of Osrie : provided against recognition by 
the removal of his white wig, and the adjustment round his waist of an 
extremely broad belt and buckle. He was instantly recognised, notwith- 
standing these artful precautions, and a solemn impression was made upon 
the spectators for which I could not account, until a sailor in the Pit 
drew a long breath, said to himself in a deep voice, “ Blowed if here a’nt 
another Ghost !”’ and composed himself to listen to a second communica- 
tion from the tomb. Another personage whom I recognized as taking ° 
refuge under the wings of Pantomine (she was not a Fairy, to be sure, 
but she kept the cottage to which the Fairies came, and lived in a neat 
upper bedroom, with her legs obviously behind the street door), was a 
country manager’s wife—a most estimable woman of about fifteen stone, 
with a larger family than I had ever been able to count; whom I had 
last seen in Lincolnshire, playing Juliet, while her four youngest children 
(and nobody else) were in the boxes—hanging out of window, as it were, 
to trace with their forefingers the patteru on the front, and making all 
Verona uneasy by their imminent peril of falling into the Pit. Indeed, 
I had seen this excellent woman in the whole round of Shakespearian 
beauties, and had much admired her way of getting through the text. If 
anybody made any remark to her, in reference to which any sort of* 
answer occurred to her mind, she made that answer: otherwise, as a 
character in the drama, she preserved an impressive silence, and, as an 
individual, was heard to murmur to the unseen person next in order of 
appearance, ‘Come on!” I found her, now, on good motherly terms 
with the Fairies, and kindly disposed to chafe and warm the fingers of 
the younger of that race. Out of Fairy-land, I suppose that so many 
shawls and bonnets of a peculiar limpness were never assembled together. 
And, as to shoes and boots, I heartily wished that “the good people’’ 
were better shod, or were as little liable to take cold as in the sunny days 
when they were received at Court as Godmothers to Princesses, 

Twice a-year, upon an average, these gas-light Fairies appear to us; 
but, who knows what becomes of them at other times? You are sure to 
see them at Christmas, and they may be looked for hopefully at Easter ; 
but, where are they through the eight or nine long intervening months? 
They cannot find shelter under mushrooms, they cannot live upon dew ; 
unable to array themselves in supernatural green, they must even look 
to Manchester for cotton stuffs to wear. When they become visible, you 
find a traditionary people, with a certain conventional monotony in their 
proceedings which prevents their surprising you very much, save now 
and then when they appear in company with Mr. Beverley. In a gene- 
ral way, they have been sliding out of the clouds, for some years, like 
barrels of beer delivering at a public-house. They sit in the same little 
rattling stars, with glorious cork-screws twirling about them and never 
drawing anything, through a good many successive seasons. They come 
up in the same shells out of the same three rows of gauze water (the lit- 
tle ones lying down in front, with their heads diverse ways); and you 
resign yourself to what mast infallibly take place when you see them 
armed with garlands. You know all you have to expect of them by 
moonlight. In the glowing day, you are ‘morally certain that the gen- 
tleman with the muscular legs and the short tunic (like the Bust at the 
Hairdresser’s, completely carried out), is coming, when you see them 
getting over” to one side, while the surprising phenomenon is pre- 
sented on the landscape of a vast mortal shadow in a hat of the present 
period, violently directing them so todo. You are acquainted with all 
these peculiarities of the gaslight Fairies, and you know by heart every- 
thing that they will do with their arms and legs, and when they will do it. 
But, as to the same good people in their invisible condition, it is a hun- 
dred to one that you know nothing, and never think of them. 

I began this paper with, perhaps the most curious trait, after all, in 
the history of the race. They are certain to be found when wanted. 
Order Mr. Vernon to lay on a hundred and fifty gaslight Fairies next 
Monday morning, and they will flow into the establishment like so many 
feet of gas. Every Fairy can bring other Fairies; her sister Jane, her 
friend Matilda, her friend Matilda’s friend, her brother’s young family, 
her mother—if Mr. Vernon will allow that respectable person to pass 
muster. Summon the Fairies, and Drury Lane, Soho, Somers’ Town, 
and the neighbourhood of the obelisk in St. George’s Fields, will become 
alike prolific in them. Poor, good-humoured, patient, fond of a little 
self-display, perhaps, (sometimes, but far from always), they will come 
trudging through the mud, leading brother and sister lesser Fairies by 
the hand, and will hover about in the dark stage-entrances, shivering 
and chattering in their shrill way, and earning their little money hard, 
idlers and vagabonds though we may be pleased to think them. I wish, 
myself, that we were not so often pleased to think ill of those who minis- 
ter to our amusement. I am far from having satisfied my heart that 
either we or they are a bit the better for it. 

Nothing is easier than for any one of us to get into a pulpit, or upon 
a tub, or a stump, or a platform, and blight (so far as with our bilious 
and complacent breath we can), any class of small people we may choose 
to select. But, it " no means follows that because it is easy and safe, 
it is right. Even these very gaslight Fairies, now. Why should I be 
bitter on them because they are shabby personages, tawdrily dressed for 
the passing hour, and then to be shabby again? I have known very 
shabby personages indeed—the shabbiest I ever heard of—tawdrily 
dressed for public performances of other kind, and performing marvel- 
lously ill too, though transcendently rewarded: yet whom none dis- 
paraged In even-handed justice, let me render these little people 

eir due. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen. Whatever you 
sometimes have a strange satisfaction in believing), there is no lack 
of virtue and modesty among the Fairies. All things considered, I doubt 
be much beiow our own high level. In ct of constant ac- 
knowledgmeut of the claims of kindred, I assert for the Fairies, that they 
yield to no grade ofhumanity. Sad as it is to say, I bave known Fairies 
even to fall, through this fidelity of theirs. As to young children, sick 
mothers, dissipated brothers, fathers unfortunate and fathers undeserving, 
Heaven and Earth, how many of these bave I seen clinging to the 
gied ekirts, and contesting for the nightly shilling or two, of one 

ttle lop-sided, weak-legged Fairy! 

Let me, before I ring the curtain down on this short piece, take a 
single Fuiry, as Sterne took his Captive, and sketch the Family-Picture. 
I select Miss Fairy, aged three-and-twenty, lodging within canaon range | 
ot Waterloo Bridge, London—not alone, but with her mother, Mrs. Fairy, 
@isabled by chronic rheumatism in the knees ; and with her father, Mr. 
Fairy, principally employed in lurking about a public-house, and way- 
Jaying the theatrical profession for twopence wherewith to purchase a 

ass of old ale, that he may have something warming on his stomach 
(which bas been cold for fifteen years); and with Miss Rosina Fairy, 
Miss Angelica Fairy, and Master Edmund Fairy, aged emer ey: four- 
téen, ten, and eight. Miss Fairy has an engagement of twelve shillings 
a week—sole means of preventing the Fairy family from coming to a 
dead lock. To be sure, at this time of year the three young Fairies have 
a nightly engagement to come out of a Pumpkin as French soldiers ; 
but, its advantage to the housekeeping is rendered nomioal, by that 
dreadful old Mr. Fairy’s making it a legal formality to draw the money 
himself every Saturday—and vever coming home until his stomach is 
warmed, and the voor gone. Miss Fairy is pretty too, makes up very 
pretty. This is a trying life at the best, but very trying at the worst. And 
the worst is, that that always beery old Fairy, the father, hovers about 
the stage-door four or five nights a week, and gets his cronies among the 

nters and footmen to carry in messages to his daughter (be is not 
admitted himself), representing the urgent coldness of his stomach and 
hie parental demand for twopence ; failing compliance with which, he 
creates disturbances ; and getting which, he becomes maudlin and waits 
for the manager, to whom he represents with tears that his darling child 
and pupil, the pride of bis soul, is “ kept down in the Theatre.” A hard 
life this for Miss Fairy, I say, and a dangerous! And it is good to see 
her, in the midst of it, so watchfal of Rosina Fairy, who otherwise might 
come to harm one day. A hard life this, I say again, even if John Kem- 
ble Fairy, the brother, who sings a good song, and when he gets an en- 
gagemenut always disappears about the second week or so and is seen no 
more, had not a miraculous property of turning up on a Saturday with 
out any heels to his boots, firmly puarposing to commit suicide, unless 
bought off with half-a-crown. And yet—so curious is the gaslight atmos- 
phere in which these Faries dwell !—tbrough all the narrow ways of such 
an existence, Miss Fairy never relinquishes the belief that that incorrigi- 
ble old Fairy, the father, is a wonderful man! She is immovably con- 
vinced that nobody ever can, or ever could, approach him in Rolla. She 
has grown up in this conviction, will never correct it, will die in it. If, 
through any wonderful turn of fortune, she were to arrive at the emolu- 
ment and dignity of a Free Benefit to-morrow, she would “ put up” old 
Fairy, red nosed, stammering and imbec!le—with delirium tremens shak- 
ing his very buttons off—as the noble Peravian, and would play Cora 
herself, with a profound belief in his taking the town by storm at last. 





FINLAND AND ALAND. 


When, under Peter the Great, Russia began to assume a more Euro- 
pean character, the desire of maratime power, naval and commercial, be- 
came a ruling principle in the policy of that monarch. The Baltic and 
the Mediterranean were the aes to be reached, Sweden and Turkey 
the powers to be attacked. The command of the Baltic seemed to Peter 
more important than that of the Black Sea. The latter, bordered by the 
uncivilized shores of Asia, was deemed a less immediate source of com- 
munication with Europe. When Peter ascended the throne, Russia did 
not possess a single ship. Like the Romans, who found the wreck of a 
Carthaginian vessel, and used it as a model to construct a naval arma- 
ment, it is said that Peter, one day walking in the royal gardens, saw the 
remains of an English sailing boat that had been allowed to fall to decay. 
Having considered this object for some time, he begged to know from 
his teacher of mathematics, in what the difference between that and the 
Ruesian ships that plied upon the Neva, consisted. The application of 
sails was pointed out to him, an improvement of which the Hessians had 
not yet availed themselves. A Dutchman, by Peter’s command, refitted 
the boat, and soon after received further orders for the construction of 
two frigates and three yachts. The following year, Peter visited Arch- 
angel, the only port that Russia then possessed, examined the merchant 
vessels that lay there, and gave directions for building a ship larger than 
any he yet possessed. This was in 1694, when Peter was only twenty- 
one years of age, and in two years after (1696) we find bim, with a naval 
and land force, besieging Azof, which fortress was ultimately surrendered 
to him by the Turks. 

Such was the boqaing of the naval power of Russia. A command 
of the seacoast has been long the great desideratum with her monarchs. 
Catherine II., by what Mr. Burke called “a royal syllogism,” took pos- 
session of the Crimea, and Alexander, quite as unserupulous, effected the 
conquest of Finland. The vacillating conduct of Gustavus Adolphus 
facilitated the success of the Russian arms, but even after the dethrone- 
ment of that monarch, neither the Swedish diplomacy nor arms were 
ever powerful enough to shake off the dominion of the House of Roman- 
off. It is certain that in 1808, the period when Finland was conquered, 
there was a large party in Sweden favourable to Russia. How far the 
subjugation of Finland was due to the force of arms, to the influence of 
diplomacy, or the potency of gold, is a question that may involve much 

ulation ; but when a Swedish general, considering the strong posi- 

on of Sweaborg, declared its surrender to be “a psychological prob- 

lem,” it is evident that strange surmises were afloat. The conquest of 

Finland and the siege of Sweaborg were so important to Russia, that a 
short notice of the subject may not be uninteresting. 

Sweaborg, which lies directly in the way to Cronstadt, is built on five 
reyes islands, Three of these are within sight of Helsingfors, and even 
within long range of cannon-shot from that city. There is a detached 
fortress upon a sixth island nearer the coast than those on which Swea- 
borg is built, and at the opposite extremity is situated Gustavsward, 
whose citadel sweeps the channel from a triple row of batteries. The 
works are massive, and constructed for the most part of granite, and all 
these islands are bristling with cannon. Sweden expended immense 
= of money on the construction of this fortress, which occupied half a 

ntury. 

When, in 1808, Count Bouxhoevden entered Swedish Finland at the 
head of a Russian army, he published a manifesto. pretty much in the 
same tone as that addressed by Prince Gortschakoff to the inhabitants 
of Wallachia and Moldavia. In this proclamation, he exhorted his 

good friends,” the Fins, to remain quietly in their homes, and not to 
oppose his designs, which he declared were a)l for peace, and in return 
for this forebearance he promised to respect their laws and religion. 

The command of the Swedish army was entrusted to Count Klingsporr, 
an experienced general. The forces at his disposal amounted to nearly 
15,000 regular troops and 4,000 militia. The Russian forces were in- 
ferior in numbers, and scattered over the country in different columns, 
This did not, however, detract from their efficiency, as the nature of the 
ground in Finland, all intersected by lakes and rivers, renders it almost 
impossible to deploy large armies. Court Klingsporr fixed his head- 
quarters at Tavastheus, a large inland town, already garrisoned with 
5,000 men. The Russian general marched towards the town, and the 
Swedish commander retired. Gustavus had given orders not to endanger 
~~ Finland army against a superior force. These instructions, and per- 

‘aps “the timid counsels” that old age whispers—General Klingsporr 
was then seventy—were probably the true causes of his retreat from 
avastheus, 

While Count Bouxhoevden was advancing to the encounter of Count 

rp os he dispatched a column of light troops under the command 
OF one of bis officers, with orders to take possession of Helsingfors, a pro- 
ceeding which would isolate the fortress of Sweaborg. Another detach- 
ae had orders to occupy the intervening space between Helsingfors 
and Sw me at that time bridged over with ice. The Swedes, dis- 
bering San utentions of the Russians, retreated from Helsingfors, and, 
onmate in rege columne on the ice, retired to Sweaborg. They were 
oof ‘ bee r € way by the cavalry under the command of Orloff Deni- 
The =, ost gee encounter six guns ; 124 Swedes were made prisoners, 
eeveral gant. ouad at Helsingfors large supplies of ammunition and 

Wweaborg, as we observed, is within lon i 
g cannon range of Helsingfors, 
moet oa tree f pretondaa occupying the eity must possess a signal ad- 
i ent n of lia ie Tess. The Russian general invested Sweaborg with 
of light troops, and a blockade was extablished under General 


may hear to the contrary (and 
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The defence of Sweaborg was entrusted to Admiral Count Cronstedt, a 
veteran Swede. In this stronghold he had a garrison of 7,000 men, part- 
ly Swedes, partly Fins. The number of the besiegers varied 
during the siege, amounting sometimes to not more than a third of the 
garrison, for the Rassian commander never hesitated to send. troops to 
any other post where they were needed. This circumstance renders the 
surrender of Sweaborg still more astonishing. The Russians, too, had 
considerable difficulties to contend with in bringing artillery from a great 
distance, nor during the entire progress of the siege did they muster more 
than forty-six pieces of cannon, of which sixteen were mortars. The diffi- 
culty of erecting batteries was also very great, as the barren rocks offered 
neither earth nor turf. The blockade was, however, gradually straitened 
as the Russian forces increased, the Emperor having given orders that 
an assault should be attempted only as a last resource. The Swedish 
commander had sent out a large body of labourers to break up the ice 
before the points which he considered most accessible. A Russian bat- 
tery situated on a rock midway between Helsingfors and Sweaborg, 
opened a fire upon these labourers. The guns from the battery replied 
and did immense mischief to the city. So inevitable did the danger seem 
that a flag of truce was despatched to Admiral Cronstedt. He was re- 
minded that most of the inhabitants of Helsingfors had relatives or friends 
in the fortress who would feel the injury inflicted on them. It was be- 
sides intimated that such proceedings might produce reprisals on Swedish 
cities taken during the war. This intimation seemed to have no effect 
on Cronstedt, who replied coolly that the destruction of Helsingfors was 
necessary to his defence. Having, however, consulted with his council, 
he changed his mind, and it was agreed that no werks should be con- 
structed on the side facing Helsingfors, which was to be considered, in 
that point, neutral ground. This arrangement seems strange on the part 
of the Swedish general, as the Russians were now able to establish their 
magazines, military hospitals, and parks of artillery at Helsingfors, The 
folly of the concession, on the part of the Swedes, seems greater, as the 
city afforded the only shelter in the neighbourhood for troops. 

Hostilities being suspended in the direction of the city, the Russians 
established their artillery on the surrounding heights, whence they fired 
at random into the fortress. This cannonade continued ten days, during 
which fires broke out several times in Sweaborg. Doubt and dissa- 
tisfaction found a place among the nae dag The Russian general, in 
some conferences that he had with the Swedes, perceived a want of union, 
and turned the circumstance to his own advantage. The besieged did 
not seem to feel that confidence which the strength of the apa might 
naturally inspire. He adroitly employed every means ia his power to 
keep the garrison in a state of anxiety, and by exciting alarms uy te 
night he succeeded in keeping the troops constantly on the alert. me- 
times a party of drums and riflemen made a sortie; sometimes one or 
two field batteries were brought over the ice, under shelter of the rocks. 
Harassed by this mode of warfare, to which they were not accustomed, 
the Swedish troops became gradually restless and despondent. Admiral 
Cronstedt, being accustomed only to naval warfare, was singularly unfit 
for the defence of a fortress. The approach of winter alarmed him, as 
the prospect of seeing Sweaborg surrounded by ice made him believe that 
it would be still more accessible to the enemy. From this time the Rus- 
sians seem to have worked more on the morale than the matériel of their 
opponents. Admiral Cronstedt, though a man of undoubted courage and 
talent, was naturally of an anxious disposition. The Russian commander 
had several personal communications with him, in which he perceived 
that the seaman was in greater anxiety for the safety of his flotilla than 
of his fortress. Besides this, he did not approve of the vel adopted by 
his government at home, and he had further embarrassed himself by ad- 
mitting at the commencement of the siege, a number of fugitives into the 
fortress. These were an incumbrance, consuming the provisions needed 
for the troops. The admiral wished to dismiss these useless mouths from 
Sweaborg, but their exit was opposed by the Russians, who, however, 
offered to allow the family of the Swedish commandant to pass. This 
courtesy Admiral Cronstedt refused. 

The Russians trusted as much to their skill in negotiation as to their 
military operations. A personal acquaintance existed between many of 
the officers on both sides, which afforded the besiegers an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the condition, morale and physique, of the 
garrison. A beliefin the superiority of the Russians had a depressing 
influence on the troops, and a certain jealousy between the Swedes and 
Fins, who were within the walls, promoted a spirit of dissatisfaction. 
All this, with the consumption of food by those who could not aid in de- 
fending the place, caused perpetual anxiety to the chiefs. A question- 
able politeness on the part of the Russians was added to increase this 
perplexity. The Swedes were cut off from all communication with the 
continent. The Russians, with the appearance of friendly courtesy, sup- 
plied the officers regularly with li pea br and gazettes. Those periodi- 
cals only were sent that spoke gloomily of the state of things in Sweden, 
papers that contained the triumphant bulletins and proclamations of the 

ussian army, or low-spirited letters from those whose relatives were ex- 
posed to the casualties of war in Sweaborg. All these cast a darkening 
sbadow on the troops, and produeed a general disposition to treat with 
Russia. Count Cronstedt, irresolute and wavering, called his council to- 
gether several times. Where opinions are divided a middle course is 
generally followed. In the hope of saving the fleet and gaining time, an 
armistice was proposed, and, after some consideration, acceeded to. 

This armistice was to last from the 5th of April to the 3rdof May. If, 
at noon on the last-named day, at least five ships of the line did not ar- 
rive to succour the fortress, it should be given up to the Emperor of Rus- 
sia. These ships must at noon have entered the harbour of Sweaborg ; 
should they be only in sight, they were to be considered as not having 
arrived. Private individuals were to be allowed to remove their pro- 
perty, but everything else was to remain in the fortress. As a security 

or the fulfilment of this convention, the Islands of Langorn, Wester- 
Swarto, and Oster-Lilla-Swarto, were to be delivered into the hands of 
the Russians, who were not to construct, before the 3rd of May, any works 
on the side of Langorn that faced the fortress. 

The garrisons of these islands were to be allowed to remove their 
private property, but were not to injure or destroy any of the public 
stores. In case of succour arriving in time at Sweaborg, the Russians 
were to restore the islands in exactly the same state in which they found 
them. The sick in the hospitals were to remain under the care of their 
own medical officers, and were to have necommunication with Sweaborg, 
except for the transport of convalescents. 

The officers natives of Sweden were at liberty to return home if they 
pleased, on condition of not serving against Russia during the entire 
war. The Finlander regiments, entering into che service of Russia, 
were not to be employed against Sweden or her allies during the war. 
The conditions were alike applicable to the naval and mili services, 
The fortress was to be delivered up, with its artillery, ammunition, and 
stores of all kinds, as well as everything belonging to the fleet or flotilla. 
The papers belonging to the fortress were to be delivered to officers ap- 
pointed to receive them, the Russian commander trasting to the word 
of Admiral Cronstedt that nothing would be taken away. 

These conditions, with afew other of minor importance were signed 
by the two commanders. There was besides a “ separate article,” which 
bas been the occasion of much comment. The se te article stipulated 
that should the fortress surrender according to the convention, the defi- 
ciencies of Admiral Cronetedt’s military chest should be made good by 
the Emperor of Russia, on account of Sweden, in a sum not exceeding 
100,000 rix dollars, Swedish currency ; Count Bouxhoevden, the Russian 
general commanding in chief, engaging to lay the proposal before his 
sovereign, and to use every exertion to obtain the royal sanction. 

The “ separate article” also stipulated that Admiral Cronstedt should 
be allowed to send couriers to the king, one the northern, the other by 
the southern road. They were to be furnished with passports, and every 
facility afforded for accomplishing their journey. 

The “separate article” gave rise to many observations and conjectures. 
The surrender of so strong a fort as Sweaborg appeared to some “a psy- 
chological problem,” to others it seemed a riddle easy of solution. Mees 
more generous-minded persons attributed the conquest to the superiority 
of Russian diplomacy. However the truth may be, it is certain, that 
when the 3rd of May arrived without bringing succour to the Swedes, the 
Russians entered Sweaborg, having at the time scarcely sufficient troops 
to occupy the place and superintend the disbanding of the garrison. 
A circumstance that appeared suspicious in the eyes of some is, that, at 
the time of the surrender, there were in the fortress 208 officers and 7,386 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers. The Russians sang a Te Deum 
when in possession of Sweaborg. 

At the time that Russia got possession of Sweaborg, Sweden was the 
ally of England, and receiving by the treaty of the 8th of February 
£100,000 per month. It is possible that if Gustavus Adolphus, instead of 
declaring war against Denmark, had marched his army into Finland, the 
result of the campaign might have been different. 

Several hundred islands between Finland and Sweden, are known by 
the general name of Aland. At the commencement of the campaign of 
1808 the Russians were in possession of these islands, but scarcely was 
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the gulf of Bothnia free from ice, whea a small expedition under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Kapfelman, quitting the shores of Sweden, sailed for 


y | numbers made prisoners. Encouraged by this 


the southerly point of the isles of Aland. The inhabitants rose 

the Russians, who, after a d , were overpowered, and 
success, the victors, with 
a fleet of boats, surrounded Kumlinge, the island nearest to the mainland. 
Thus blockaded, the Russian sonerel ae a resistance of eight days, all 

his provisions being consumed, was obliged to surrender. 

The Swedes were now triumphant, bat the Russians were determined 
to attempt the reconquest of Aland. These islands were formerly an 
independent kingdom, and celebrated as the resort of pirates, who, in the 
middle ages infested the northern seas. The narrow and stormy passages 
that seperate these islands cannot be navigated by large vessela. When 
in 1719 the Russians ravaged the shores of Sweden, and actually ap- 
peared under the walls of Stockholm, the Swedes became convinced of 
the necessity of forming a navy suited to the coast. A flotilla was con- 
structed, which received the name of “ Fleet of the Army,” to distinguish 
it from the navy properly so called. The Russians copied the example 
so opponents, and since that period both nations have main’ a 


If the conduct of Gustavus Adolphus was often vacilla and capri- 
cious, his courage was undoubted. When, in October 1808, accounts 
presented to him showed an expense of 14,000,000 crowns incurred for 
the war, his desire to enter on a new campaign was no ways repressed. 
The ype from whom he had received a large subsidy, 
that all his enterprises failed, were anxious to get rid of his alliance, 
advised him to make a separate treaty of peace. Gustavus was offended 
at this proposal, and determined to Das mer for war. He raised troops 
and money, and, believing himself sheltered during winter by the Gulf 
of Bothnia, resolved to await the coming epring. An extraordinary 

henomenon declared itself in favour of Russia, This year, the Gulf of 

nia was frozen over. The Russians profited by this rare occurrence, 

and formed the daring project of crossing on the ice to Sweden, and 
attacking the capital. 

Gen Knorring, who commanded in Finland, had long been pre- 
paring an expedition to reconquer Aland. The Emperor Alexander sent 
orders to Count Chowvaloff, who commanded in Northern Finland, 
to declare the existing truce at an end, and to penetrate into Westro- 
Bothnia. Another army was sent across the ice with orders to land at 
Umea. The recapture of the euitorlage was not lost sight of, and on 
the 13th of March, 30 battalions, 4 squadrons, 200 Cossacks, and 20 guns, 
composing the c of Prince Bagration, assembled at Kumlinge, the 
island nearest to Finland. A month’s provision was loaded on a long 
train of sledges. No resources could be hoped for in the islands, the 
Swedes having forced the inhabitants to leave, after which they burned 
the dwellings. 

When the Swedish general Dobeln learned the preparations that the 
Ruasian were making in Abo, he immediately divined the object in view, 
and made a report to the “ing. As the forces in the archipelago were 
not sufficient for its defence, the general said that it would be unwise to 
offer a resistance which would only sacrifice the troops. But the kin 
thought differently ; he was attached to the Alandais, and had pledged 
himself never to abandon them. 

The Russian expedition advanced upon the archipelago, divided into 
five columns, each directed towards a particular number of islands. It 
was supposed that six days’ march would put Russia in possession of 
Aland. The Swedish general was too well aware of the advan » 
possessed by his opponente to attempt a resistance, and retired 
the foe. The Russians advanced, and thus recaptured the archipe 
which they have since retained. The conquest of Sweaborg and 
retaking of the Aland isles are perhaps amongst the most remarkable 
events in the campaign of 1809. 





THE NAPIER AND THE GRAHAM. 
A Nautical Vaudeville. 

The Admiralty —The First Lord is discovered in an easy chair, and reading 
the newspapers, apparently much amused with their contents. 

Sir James.—Dear me, dear me! Shocking mismanagement, upon my 
word ; shocking, indeed. Poor Newcastle! (Reads.) “No arrange- 
ment, no system, everybody at cross-purposes in the Crimea.’’ Very sad. 
Ha! ha! An amiable man—too amiable—but very incapable. Ha! 
ha! How he does catch it! Sidney Herbert, too—they give it to him 
hot and hot. Ha! ha! I ought to be thankful my lines have fallea in 

leasant places. Not much to annoy me. Expeditions out of my hands. 
Badly severe, these papers; but perhaps where men require, like m 
friends Dukey and Sid., to be kept up to the collar, a goal ship hand 
the right thing. (Reads.) “ Helpless and brainless, those who should 
administer the system——”’ 
Servant enters. 

Servant.—Sir Charles Napier, my Lord. 

Sir James (discomforted.)—The d—— (checking himself) —the d—ear 
old fellow! Show him up instantly. (Aside.) Confound him; when 
I’m alone, too. I wish the porter downstairs was a policeman. 

Enter Sir Charles. 

Sir James (radiantly.)—Ha! my dear Sir Charles, welcome home ; 
welcome to the shores of Old England, the land of the free, ha! ha! Give 
us your band, my old sea-lion. 

Sir Charles (sternly, and putting his hand behind him)—I didn’t 
come here to shake Lunds with Sir James Graham, but to report myself 
to the First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Sir James.—Ha! ha! Very good—very good. I wish Bernal Os- 
borne had seen that—what a capital imitation he would have given. Ex- 
cellent, my dear fellow, excellent. I suppose you have been acting ama- 
teur plays in the Baltic ? 

Sir Charles.—Acting a farce, sir,an abominable farce, Sir James— 
an atrocious, abominable farce, my Lord—an outrageously atrocious and 
abominable farce, Sir James Graham, First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Sir James (surprised. )—Why, fighting Charley, I declare I could al- 
most belief you in earnest ! 

Sir Charles (furious.)—Don’t call me Fighting Charley, sir. None 
of your taunts, and scoffs, and sneers, sir. I understand you. 

Sir James (silkily.)~If I am to understand you, my dear Admiral, I 
must ask you to sit down and speak calmly and temperately. 

Sir Charles (bumps into a chair.)—Very well, sir. Do as I’m bid. 
Discipline’s everything. You’re on your own quarter-deck here, and 
have a right to give orders. Now then. 

Sir James (blandly.)—The initiative is palpably with yourself, my 
dear Sir Charles. 

Sir Charles.—Hang your initiatives and your palpabilities too, sir, if 
you come to that. I’m a plain man, sir, and an old salt, sir. 

Sir James (maliciously.)—Salt which we rather hoped to put upon 
the tail of the Russian eagle—but Fate decreed it otherwise. 

Sir Charles.—Fate, sir. No such thing, sir. Don’t talk like a d—d 
wicked Atheist, sir. Fate had nothing to do with it. You didn’t want 
to hurt the Russians—nothing of the kind. You wanted to hurt me, and 
to spoil my reputation with the people of England. And so you sent 
me with big ships to shallow waters, and wished me to get the ships 
knocked to smash against stone walls, and I wouldn’t. That’s the chat, 
sir, as the Irish say ; and Fate had no more to do with it than my— 
my cocked hat. 

Sir James (smiling).—Ahb! cocked hat. A happy illustration. The 
very one, I recollect, which you used so amusingly after our delightful 
dinner in Pall-mall. It was into a cocked hat that you were so good as 
to say you intended to knock Cronstadt. 

Sir Charles.—Never said anything of the kind. 

Sir James.—My dear friend, you do yourself injustice. You will next 
tell me that you did not offer that spirited alternative between St. Pe- 
tersburg and another quarter, as a locality you would visit in six weeks 
from the time of sailing. , 

Sir Charles.—If every fellow’s speeches, after he’s shipped his grog, 
are to be overhauled against him, I don’t know that you would come off 
particularly well, my Lord. Now, what are you going to do for me? 
that’s what I want to know. 

Sir James (pleasingly).—Well, my dear Admiral, you have so com- 
pletely done for yourself that I hardly see what there is left to us, 

Sir Charles.—None of your scoffs, I tell you, sir. I'll let the country 
know all about you. Hang me if I don’t throw myself upon the coun- 
try, sir. Everybody knows that a Napier can do everything, and that 
on sea, or shore, in politics, and everywhere else, a Napier is infallible. 
You know that, I suppose, sir? 

Sir James.—The public is aware of the fact, Sir Charles, from repeat- 
ed advertisements to that effect, emanating from those who ought to be 
best informed on the eubject. 

Sir Charles.—Yes, sir ; and if you had given me the proper means of 
attack, the Emperor Nicholas would at this moment have been scratch- 
ing @ bear with his toothpick on the plaster of his dungeon in the Tower. 
Do you hear that, sir—a bear, sir? " 

Sir James (assentingly).—I hear a bear, Admiral. Did you ever 
hear an old canny proverb about a bad workman always finding fault. 





with his tools? Not that it has anything to do with our present busi- 
ness: indeed, I hardly know what has. ‘ 
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Sir Charles —I'll expose you—I’ll skin you—I’ll scarify you! Ill 
“Blow you out of the water, sir! 

Sir James (meekly).—As you did Cronstadt, Admiral? 

Sir Charles.—l’m going to “" with Moon, the Mayor, in a few days, 

if I don’t have it all out. 

ES nous (smiling).—Well, be is Conservator of the River Thames, 
go you'll be brothers in arms. You can tell him how you went swan- 
“hopping in the Baltic—ha! ha! (Exit Sir Charles furiously.) 





THE “TIMES” COMING TO THE POINT. 


From different circumstances it came to pass that at no period since 
the reform bill had the aristocratic families obtained so firm a hold on 
Office, place and patronage as in the commencement of the year 1854. 
‘They had condacted our business for many years without any extraor- 
dinary miscarriage of misfortune, and we were content to leave them the 
field of politics as their peculiar vocation and monopoly. But war has 
always been noted as an unsparing innovator, the destroyer of conven- 
tional respectabilities, and the overthrow of all manner of snug and com- 
fortable cliqaes and coteries. The experience of the last few months 
has awakened the people of England from their dreams of wealth and 
prosperity, from their tradional self gratulations over the naval and mili- 
a exploits of the late war, and from the supposition that men invested 
with high rank and ciothed with great office are possessed of faculties 

equal to the direction of our affairs whenever there is more than an or- 
-dinary strain onthe vessel of the State. Our eyes are open, and we 
“behold that we are naked. We ask for talent sufficient to conduct great 
affairs to successful conclusions, and instead of talent we are offered titles 
and ns gage We ask for merit, and we are offered in exchange high con- 
, , or, at best, seniority. The cold shade of aristocracy is over us 
all, and nothing can grow beneath it except the offshoots of the tree 
itself. Up to the middle of November this country believed itself to have 
~arniies, generals, statesmen, departments, all equal to their several duties, 
_all of the very best the world could afford, aud now, in the middle of 
. February, in three short months, all is changed, or rather all is reversed, 
We have awoke from our dream of hope, prosperity and success, to disas- 
‘ter and dismay. Our generals have turned out worse than useless, our 
Ministers something more than incapable, every public department has 
been crushed into hopeless imbecility by the weight of unbending 
routine and worthless formalities, and on no one occasion that we are 
aware of has the right men been selected to fill the right places. Every- 
‘thing has been mismanaged to a degree which, if predicted, would have 
been deemed incredible; yet, so far as the public are aware, no single official 
has yet been recalled, and, after a week s interregoum, Government has 
been reconstituted and strengthened only by the omission of three of its 
leading members, and the promotion of one who is at least as guilty as 
an those omitted. 

The people of England have remained quiet under all these things. 
They have felt—as how should they not feel ?—the mortality which has 
brought mourning to every hearth. They have noted—as how should 
they not note ?—the incredible and inexplicable confusion and stupidit 
which have presided over every department, giving reality to absurdi- 
ties such as the most extravagant imaginations could never have painted 
and occasioning miseries such as the gloomiest prophet could never have 
foreboded. Why the people have been so long silent has been to most 
reflecting men a matter of wonder and astonishment. They feel most 
acutely, but they haveremained hitherto passive spectators of the method 
in which their best hopes and dearest interests have been squandered and 
betrayed. Perhaps they have cherished a hope that at the meeting of 
Parliament all things would be well. Perhaps they have been content 
to read their sentiments faithfully reflected in the columns of the Press, 
Whatever be the cause of their silence that cause exists no longer, and 
we have to look for an expression of public opinion from one end of this 
country to the other which will convey to our governing classes a most 
lear and intelligible warning that the patience of the nation ie exhaust- 
ed, and that the necessity of widening the area from which our Execu- 
tive is to be taken is great and paramount. The enthusiastic meeting 
at the town of Derby has led the way, and the remaining towns of Eng- 
land will not be slow tofollow. The cry is for practical statesmanship, 
for opening a free career to talent, for placing our resources in hands 
~equal to the emergency. The Derby petitioners hold no extravagant or 
“exaggerated language—they declare their confidence in the justice of the 
‘war—they express their humiliation and regret at the disasters which have 
Se ee for a searching inquiry into their causes, and sug- 


ties were coming up from tue seaside towards the front carrying baskets 
of provisions. tween the rear of the Flagstaff Battery and this ridge 
the presence of earthworks, covered ways, and various defensive works 
could be detected in the openings along the lines of streets and imme- 
diately behind the first Russian intrenchment isa formidable work armed 
with guns, which at 2 o’clock convinced us they had pretty good range 
and were very well laid, by thundering forth an astounding broadside in 
answer to some insulting fire from the French lines. The balls tore up 
the ground in piles of earth and dust, and dashed into the parapets, or, 
ploughing over their top, went roaring across the works in the rear. In 
an instant there was a rattling fire of rifles from the French enfans per- 
dus directed at the embrasures, and the Russians slackened their fire in 
a few minutes, and replied to the French sharpshooters only. When the 
smoke cleared away, I could see the enemy and the French carrying 
away a few bodies on each side to the rear. The Russians not only use 
“cohorns” against the advanced French line, but they annoy our allies 
very considerably by a constant fire of grenades—a projectile which seems 
rather neglected in our service, though there are great authorities in fa- 
vour of its use when the enemy has approached very closely. At the 
other side of the harbour Fort Constantine was shining brightly in the 
sun, its white walls blackened here and there under the line of embra- 
sures by the smoke of the guns on the 17th of October. Behind it the 
new Russians forts were visible—dark walls of earth rising up through 
the snow, and notched like saws by the lines of embrasures. 

The waters of the harbour, as smooth as glass, were covered with boats 
plying from one side to the other, and a small boat full of men came 
round the head of the Dockyard Creek towards Fort Alexander, with her 
white flag and blue St. Andrew’s cross at the peak, as we were gazing 
down upon the place. The Rocket Battery on the left side of the deep 
ravine which runs down towards the Dockyard Creek, and widely sepa- 
rates our right attack from the French left attack, has been withdrawn. 
The large pile of Government buildings by the side of the Dockyard 
Creek is much injured and dismantled, large pieces of the roof and some 
of the windows being quite destroyed. The crenelated wall opposite the 
French oppente to be quite uninjured. Close to the buildings by the 
Dockyard Creek there is a large two-decker, with a spring on her cable, 
lying so as to sweep the western slope of the town, should the French 
make a lodgement there. A small steamer with her steam up was near 
at band, either for the use of the garrison or to carry off the two-decker, 
in case heavy guns were unmasked on her. To the right at the other 
side of this creek, we could see into the rear of our left attack, the earth- 
works and batteries of which were in beautiful order, though the guns 
were quite silent. The Redan and Garden Battery, our old enemies, 
were silent also, The houses near them, as well as those in front of the 
right attack, and in the rear of Malakoff Tower, are in ruins. The part 
of the city beyond them seems untouched. To the rear of the Round 
Tower of Malakoff, which is still split up, and rent from top to bottom, as 
it was the firet day of our fire, there isa perfect miracle of engineering. 
It is impossible to speak too highly of the apparent solidity, workman- 
ship, and finish the lines of formidable earthworks, armed with about 80 
heavy guns, which the Russians have thrown up to enfilade our attack, 
and to defend this position, which is, indeed, the key of their works in 
front of us. One line of battery is neatly rivetted with tin boxes, sup- 
posed to be empty powder-cases. This is the mere wantonness and sur- 
plusage of abundant labour. 

Behind this work I could see about 2,000 soldiers and workmen la- 
bouring with the greatest zeal at a new line of batteries, and labour- 
ing indisturbedly. I do not know whether we could disturb them or 
not, but if our 13-inch mortars could be placed so as to shell them, it is 
undoubtedly worthy the consideration of our Generals whether they ought 
not to take steps to prevent such serious obstacles to our success being 
thrown up before our very eyes. We had heard that our new 13-inch mor- 
tars were to be tried to-day, but I did not see a shot fired from them all 
the time we were there, though the Russians were shelling our right and 
advanced right very actively from their battery at Inkermann. There is 
a camp at the rear of Malakof, and another camp is visible at the other 
side of the creek, close to the Citadel, on the north side. Most of the 
men-of-war and steamers were lying with topgallantmasts and yards 
down, under the spot of land inside Fort Constantine. Our third paral- 
lel, which is within a few hundred yards of the enemy’s advanced works, 
seemed unoccupied, except by riflemen and sharpshooters, who keep up 
a constant fire in the place, but from my position over the British lines, 
I could not see so well into our approaches as I could look upon those 
of the French from the mounds on the left of their picket-house. On the 





gest remedies adequate to the emergency which we have to meet. 

While Ministers are debating how to fill up the most important offi- 
ces with the least competent persons, and considering the claims of fank, 
of family, and of connection—everything except merit and capacity— 
while the friends of rising “ young statesmen’’ of the trae breed are inde- 
fatigably soliciting their advancement from office to office, the people of 
England, who care for none of these things, are gravely taking the matter 

into their serious consideration, and coming to conclusions but little 
favourable to the stability of the present governing classes. We have been 
ready to allow place and patronage to be monopolized by a few great 
families. We have been content to live in our country, strangers to our 
own Government, excluded from the working of our own institutions, 
but it was only on condition that our national pride should be respect- 
ed, and our interests and position in’ the great family of nations re- 
main inviolate. This our aristocracy have failed to secure to us, and 
‘therefore the people of England will, we hope, demand, in no spirit 
of wild and theoretical leveling, in no spirit of hatred or animosity 
vto any portion of the community, but in the spirit of practical reform of 
an urgent and intolerable grievance, that the system which excludes ple- 
beian talent from high office shall henceforth be discontinued, and that 
| in the army, at the desk, and in the council, those men shall be called to 
the public service who are best able to serve the public. We wish all 
‘success to this movement. It has been our painful lot to witness more 
nearly than others and to obtain more ample information as to the man- 
»mer in which this war has been conducted, and we do not hesitate to ex- 
press the opinion that without an entire change of system, a substitution 
of youth and energy for age and decrepitude,—unless some plan can be 
hit upon by which merit shall be the only criterion in the filling up of 
‘civil and military offices,—without, in fact, a complete abondonment of 
the claims of wealth. of family, and of interest, in favour of that higher 
nobility which the hand of God has impressed on the forehead of every 
~-man of talent, it is in vain for us to continue the present contest, and better 
to accept any conditions, however degrading and however humiliating, 
since no degradation and no humiliation suffered at the haads of the ene- 
my can exceed those which ourtown servility andjmeanness have inflicted, 
-and are about to inflict, upon ourselves.— 7imes, Feb 14. 


——_—~ 


GLEANINGS FROM THE CRIMEA. 

‘A Lersurety Survey or Sesastoro..—I had a long reconnoissance of 
Sebastopol to-day, in company with an officer of the Horse Artillery. It 
was a beautifully clear day, and at times it was almost warm. We went 
up to the mound in advance and on the left of the French white picket- 
house, and for a long time we swept every inch of ground visible under 
the The aspect of the place itself has changed very little, consider- 

e hundreds of tons weight of shot and shell thrown into it; but the 
ew Fore of low white-washed houses, roofed with tiles and at most two 
stories high, are in ruine. The enemy have dismantled them as much as 
we have done. All the streets of such houses are broken down and block- 
ed up with masses of rubbish. The roofs, doors, and windows of the 
“houses are all off, but the puffs of smoke from the empty frames showed 
‘that the shells were used as covers for the Russian riflemen. In front of 
us, and to our left, lay a most intricate and complicated-looking ser es of 
covered ways, traverses, zigzags, and parallels thrown from the seaside, 
close to the Quarantine Battery, and advancing gradually over the un- 
dulating land from the first lines, where the French fire was #0 cruelly 
snuffed out on the 17th of October. to the distance of 65 metres from the 
outer works of the Russians. The French works are admirably made,— 
‘very solid and thick, and formed of abundance of strong gabions and sa 
_peroles. Swarms of Francs-tireurs lined the advanced parallel, and kept 
“oP a continual pop, Pop. pop, in reply to the spirts of white smoke from 
~the Russian riflemen behind their advanced works, 
- (The advanced Russian works from the Quarantine Fort to the cre- 
“nelated wall and thence to the Flag-staff Battery seemed to me very 
much in the same state as the first day I saw them, with this exeption, 
‘that the guns were, as far as I could discern, withdrawn from the em- 
“brasures, and the defence of the line left to riflemen. However, the 
muzzles of one or two guns were still visible crosswise through the em- 
“brasures, ready to be run out in a moment, and it is probable that others 
*not visible are merely retired from fire. The Flagstaff Fort was knocked 
“to atoms long ago, and the large buildings around it are all in ruins; 
-but, on looking towards the ridge behind it, from which the streets of the 
town descend rapidly towards Fort Nicholas, and which shelters that 
t of the place from our fire, I could see but little difference between 
ts present a ¢ and that which it presented on the 26th of Sep- 
-tember last year. People were walking about the streets, and relief par- 


whole the suburbs are destroyed, though still susceptible of being used 
by the enemy to check our advance. The Russians have gone back as 
we have pushed forward, and have in some places thrown more up 
formidable works than were at first opposed to us, but our fire has 
undoubtedly done much damage, and steady, uninterrupted approaches 
must give us possession of the southern ridge of the town very speedily. 
— Times’ Corresp., Jan. 24. 
PREPARATIONS.—Our own batteries are in very good order, and are 
ready for the reception of the—pieces of artillery, which can be pat into 
them in three nights. To-morrow night our troops begin to arm one 
attack. To-night the working parties will begin to place the guns in 
position in the other attack, and we have a fine battery ready to open on 
the steamer which is anchored towards the head of the creek near Inker- 
mann, and which has caused us so much annoyance by her shells. The 
Russians, on their side, have made the heights over Inkermann bristle 
with batteries, some of which will probably take our more advanced works 
in reverse, or will at least enfilade them if we do not stop their fire. 
They must have large command of horse-power to enable them to draw 
up their heavy guns and 14-inch morters into such difficult positions. 
The French have relieved all our pickets in front of our right attack, 
and our extreme right picket is now situated in what is called the Middle 
Picket Ravine. This is a great relief to our exhausted foree. In return 
for this service, which might have been extended to us before, our Com- 
missariat rations a large body of the French army. If all goes well, the 
the allies will be able to reopen fire with about —— guns and mortars, 
each with ammunition for 48 hours’ sharp firing. It is to be feared there 
will be great difficulty in subduing the fire of Malakhof and of the Inker- 
mann batteries, but the effort must be made, and, if it fails, there only 
remains what we had in much greater efficiency and force last November 
—the bayonet—te do the work. It is reported that Sir John Burgoyne 
recommended the use of this simple weapon long ago, and that, after 
the gradual slackening of our fire, he stated that every day we abstained 
from its use would give increased strength to the enemy, and would cost 
us many additional lives. However that may be, one week more will 
test the value ofall our labours, and enable us to form an estimate of 
the strength of the Russian position. They have been amusing them- 
selves lately with shelling the French in the Redoubt Canrobert from a 
five-gun battery of great strength across the Tchernaya, on the brow of 
the Inkermann height. They have scarped the little road up the ravine 
round by the rains to the north side, and have thrown up formidable 
entrenchments to resist any attempt to get round the north side by 
Inkermann. 

There has been no sortie of consequence made by the garrison since 
I last wrote ; all their energies are devoted to throwing up fresh works. 
In one of the ordinary skirmishes the night before last an officer of some 
rank fell into the hands of the French. The deserters have begun to 
come in from the Russians again. We have had only one deserter for 
_— pag Balaklava is becoming more orderly every day.— 
Ibid. Jan. 28. 


Sm Corw Camrsert Disturkes Varourina.--Hard frost last night-- 
very fine day. Orders have been issued for the inspection of the knap- 
sacks of certain regiments, to see if they can carry three days’ provi- 
sions. Surely it is not intended to send out men to bivouack in these 
mountain passes for three nights. Sir Colin Campbell has issued a very 
sensible and feeling order, and amusing withal—da-propos of the ardour 
of an officer of the Staff mounted corps, who, in his leisure moments 
was in the habit of going out with his rifle “ vapouring after Cossacks,” 


p-| and trying to “ pot” isolated sentries. It need not be added that Sir 


Colin severely reprehends so unsoldierly a practice.—Jbid. Jan. 26. 


A We.come Arrivat.—The weather has of late taken a favourable 
turn for our troops. It is moderately cold at night. The days are clear 
and sunny. The wind is low, and incoming vesseis report fair average 
passages. Among the late arrivals was the 14th Regiment, and the 
Jason, with a fresh load of bat horses from Constantinople. Males, too, 
the finest that were ever seen with the army, have arrived from Gibral- 
tar, aud were landed yesterday, accompanied by Spanish drivers, who, it 
is to be hoped, will know how to take care of these invaluable animals, 
This opportane accession to our transport cannot fail to make the ser- 
vice more effisieat; and, as good will is certainly not wanting in the 
commissariat, though method may be, there is every reason to believe 
that all our troops in front will, from this date, receive full rations regu- 
larly. In this respect our prospects are certainly brightening, for the 





mildoess of the weather, the warm clothing, issued ia abundance to our 
troops—in such abundance, indeed, that it seems the qaantity must make 


up for the delay—and the full rations which may hendeforward be ex- 
pected, must tend to lessen the amount of mortality, which of late be- 
came rather alarming. It remains to be seen whether the new arrivals 
of mules and horses will effect the transport of the wooden bouses ; not 
an easy task, considering the heaviness of the materials and the state of 
the roads.--Corresp. Daily News, Jan. 28. 


CavaLry To THE Rescug.—The most important news of the fortnight 
is the dispatch by the overland route of our first reinforcements from 
India to the army in the Crimea. The first division of Her Majesty’s 
10th Hussars left Bombay on the 10th of January, on board the Punjaud 
and Sultana, towed by the Victoria and Auckland. The Punjaub took 
230 horses and the same number of men; the Sultana 84, aud each of 
the steamers a smaller number. The remainder of the regiment sail in 
about ten days. Altogether they will muster 650 sabres, Her Majesty’s 
14th Dragoons, equally strong, are also on their way to Bombay, to 
embark for the Crimea, vi4 Suez. A third Queen’s Cavalry Regiment, 
the 12th, might well be spared from Bungalore, as with the Madras 
Regular Cavalry and the Irregular Horse of the Nizam’s contingent, we 
have without them herd ryt force more than equal to anything that 
could be brought against it in Southern India.—Bombay letter, Jan. 16, 





ST. LUKE AND ST. GEORGE. 
On the 10th ult., attention was called in these columns, to a diffe- 
rence existing between the Managers of St. Luke’s Hospital and the 
Trastees of St. George the Martyr. The Churchman of the 17th and of 
the 24th successive'y contained the following communications : 


A communication appeared in the Churchman of last week, and also 
in the Albion, on the subject of a certain controversy between St. Luke’s 
Hospital and Mr. Anthony Barclay. 

The Managers of the Hospital consider it unbecoming to enter into a 
public discussion of any question, while under the advisement of a com- 
petent tribunal. When a suitable time shall arrive, they may deem it 
proper to lay before the public a statement of their whole course in the 
premises. In the mean time they are prepared at any moment to renew 
the offer heretofore made to, and refused by, the gentlemen holding the 
fund in dispute, and representing the church of St. George the Martyr, 
viz: to submit all questions as to the proper application of the fand to 
any arbitrators, or referees, clerical or lay, who may be agreed on by 
the parties, binding themselves to abide by the decision. 

Severna, Manacers or St. Luxe’s Hosrrran, 


A communication, signed “Several Managers of St. Luke’s Hospital,” 
has appeared in the Churchman of the 17th instant, wherein those seve- 
ral members saw fit to use my name, and then proceeded to remark, that 
“The managers of the Hospital consider it unbecoming to enter into a 
public discussion of any question while under the advisement of a com- 
petent tribunal.” 

It is evident that the sentence just quoted was insidiously intended by 
“ Several Managers of St. Luke’s Hospital’ to impose on the public the 
inference or belief that the communication mentioned by them as having 
appeared in the Churchman of the previous week, and also in the A/dion, 
proceeded from me, or from some other person connected with the corpo- 
ration of St. George the Martyr. I positively deny that it did, and that 
I or any other mauager of the corporation, as far as I am informed, knew 
anything of the matter until it was seen in the Churchman. 

The “ Several Managers of St. Luke’s Hospital,” while boasting that 
their delicate sense of what is becoming prevents their entering into @ 
public discussion while the question is before a legal tribunal, are acta- 
ally the first of the two parties to appear before the public in a news- 
paper, and to provoke controversy in the way they affect to deprecate. 
They profess a thing, the very reverse of their practice. The mention by 
“Several Managers of St. Luke’s Hospital” of an offer to submit the 
question in dispute to arbitrators is designed to raise the opinion that 
they feel a confidence in their right ; but it is not to be forgotten that 
there are cases which admit, on one side, of no arbitration, compromise, 
< compromising.* I consider this to be one of the strongest of that 
Claas. 

February 21, 1855. Ants. BarcuarY. 

We do not think it necessary or advisable to add any remarks to what 
is printed above—unless it be to deprecate the too-common practice of 
giving plurality, as it were, to an anonymous writer. Why do not the 
“ Sevetal Managers’? append their names? 





Sir Coaries Naprer.—In last week’s J/bion we printed an intem- 
perate speech delivered by our pugnacious Admiral, and a few words 
that passed in the House of Commons, with reference thereto. Sir 
Charles has thus addressed the Member, who drew out Admiral Berke- 
ley’s contradiction : 

“ Merchistoun-hall, Horndean, Feb. 11. 

“Sir,—I have been very much surprised at Admiral Berkeley’s reply 
to your question. 

“ T do not intend to bandy words with the gallant Admiral, but I beg 
to tell you, when the papers—which I hope will be asked for—are pro- 
duced, it will be seen that I was goaded to act contrary to my own jadg- 
ment—tbat I was censured—and finally dismissed my command. 

“T have the honour to remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ — Craufurd, Esq., M.P.”’ “ Cuarces Napier. 


TROUBLES ON THE West Coast or Arrica.—A correspondent of the 
London Vews, writing from Christiansborg on Dec. 29th, says :—Here- 
tofore all disputes occurring amongst the natives of that part of her 
Malet? settlements (the Gold Coast) were arranged by the comman- 
dant, Captain Bird, at the Castle ; but of late they became opposed to 
the usual mode of proceeding, and refused to submit to the British flag, 
at the same time preventing provisions being sent to the castle. At 
last the commandant reported to his exceliency Lieut. Col. S. J. Hill, 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of her Majesty’s rettlements on the 
Gold Coast, who, after the greatest forbearance, caused a proclamation 
to be issued and posted through the town, to the effect “ that if they did 
not refrain from their rebellious practices the town would be burned.” 
The proclamation was treated with the utmost contempt, and Lieut. 
Brownell, who, with an escort, was returning from Jamestown with 
visions for the fort, was severely wounded with stones, and with difficul- 
ty reached the castle. The castle was completely blockaded, and all 
supplies cut off ; consequently, in self-defence, the following measures 
were had recourse to. 

On the 13th September, at 8 o’clock A. M, firing commenced on the 
town from the batteries of the fort. A steady fire was kept up and re- 
turned uaflinchingly by the enemy. During the day, Capt. Bird (who 
was ever present directing the men) received a slight wound from a ball 
in the arm, but bappily without any bad consequences. One corporal 
and hree privates were shot dead, and twenty-four privates dangeronsly 
wounded, The firing was kept up for several days at intervals ; finally, 
the rebels completely vacated the town, which is now a perfect ruin, 
every house having been destroyed by fire. 

The rebels, about 3,000, are at present encamped in the neighbourhood 
of Christiansborg. The town of Tessea, situate about five miles from 
Christiansborg, has been levelled by her Majesty’s ship Scourge. 

Havino an Interest tn THE War.—A gentleman much respected in 
Bristol, and a partner in one of the principal banks in that city, has two 
nephews in Sebastopol serving in the Russian army, and two nephews 
outside Sebastopol serving ia the French army. They are sons of two 
sisters married one to a Russian and the other to a French gentleman. 
Both Russians and French have also cousins in the English army. 





Imrortant GrocraputcaL Discovery.—Our grave contemporary, the 
Atheneum, as gravely informs us that a German traveller has just dis- 
covered in Central Africa a new race of horsemen, ‘* who, When they go 
to battle, are in the habit of scratching or cutting the skin of their legs, 
in order that the blood thus drawn would make them sit on the horse’s 
back all the firmer.” “The whole dress of this newly-discovered race,” 
the Atheneum goes on to tell us, “ both male and female, consists of a 
narrow strip of leather bound round their loins, on which the women 
fasten a dense palm branch, which, however, is not worn to cover their 
Front, bat behind.” Another German, the dtheneum forgets to inform 
us, has proceeded still farther, for, lifting up the palm-branch, he has 
discovered that this verdant covering is only intended to conceal the 
tai/s of this original race of human beings, in whom we may now easily 
trace the parent stock of “ Niams-Niams,” or human beings with tails. 
It is but fair to say, that our grave and learned contemporary derives its 
curious stock of African discovery from the young Prussian, formerly 
entitled “ Physical Geographer to the Queen,” but of whom a wicked 








* Compounding—erroneously printed in the Churchman “ compromising.” 
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English geographer bas lately maintained that, “now that Mr. Peter- 
mana has cut his stick, and, happily, this country likewise, her Majesty 
has made up her mind to take her geography—twithout physic. 
—LLQLQLFL&N“LLEEaeeE—______ 
MY OF MUSIC.—OLE BULL Lessee—FIRST REGULAR SACRED 

AcARGinr satay evening, March 3d, on which occasion will be given selr from 
Bossini’s STABAT MATER, Meyerbeer’s LE PROPHETE, and the PRAYER FROM 
MOSE, by the whole strength of Italian Opera Company, two grand Orchestras, and 
oowe 4 ae artistes will appear on the same evening :—MMES. BERTUCCA MARETZEK, 
rattita, VESTY ALI, PATTI STRAKOSCH, SIGNORI BOLCIONI, LORINI, BA- 
DIALI. BARILI, COLETTI, ROCCO, QUINTO. 

Conductor, MAX MARETZEK. 

PRICES OF ADMISSION.—Boxes, Parquet, and Dress Circle, $1 ; Family Circle, 50 cents ; 
Gallery, 25 cents. 

For particulars see small bills and fature advertisements. 

Doors open at 7 o'clock. Performances commence at 8 o’clock. 

Beats may be secured without extra charge from 9 A.M. until 4 P.M. at the Academy ot 
asic ; fall & Sons, Broadway ; Vac Norton & King, Wall street. 


‘ 








ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
LL, Lessee.-MONDAY EVENING, March 4.—SEVENTH SUBSCRIP- 
On Mitt. First n pearance in America of the ye or Tenor, SIGNOR BRIG- 
MOLI, in the character as EDGAR, in Donizetti’s highly popular Opera in three acts, of 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 


CIITA « on.0.00c0.see.ee coneciocagnnconceitsece cobs MADAME BERTUCCA MARETZEK 
OE Veacte Sc cecWSdsie” 20dse cou 5 bo cune cageces spo cas SIGNOR BRIGNOLI 
BRRTROS 06.6 010d ddd bids «(0050006055666 0000000 0 cocccccoenss 045009 SEs MU ENSO 
MEET 2 0.0 006 00000 00 000 000 00600000 cege 000 ececesee one SIG. CESARE BADIALI 
PT ccpbncne + pbbtadess6- abe cebie Withee cue cps cov'ses epee aan SIG. COLETTI 
ALICE «+ +0004 see BIGR’A, AVOGADRO 


be new and beautiful Scenery is painted by Signor ALLEGRI. 
wejeal Director and Conductor, .. 6.4. cece cccceseessseccececsecessMAX MARETZEK 
Doors open at 7 o’clock ; performance commence at 8 o’clock. 
feats can be secured daily at the Academy of Music, daily from 10 o’clock A.M. to 4 o’clock 
P.M.; Hali Sons, Broadway; Van Norden & King, Wall-street. 
REGULATION OF SEATS. 
The Public is pompeomalty requested to occupy no seats during the whole performance which 
are marked “* TAKEN.”’ 
REDUCTION AND REGULATION OF PRICES OF ADMISSION, 


‘arquet, Parquet Circle and Dress Circle... ......ececeecees cee seeeeees ONE DOLLAR 
nn ener ae laack a. s<ss coe ther tannenaneaaae 
OO RRO eer eee eee TWENTY FIVE CENTS 
Secured Choice Seats. (To be secured in the day time only).....,. FIFTY CENTS EXTRA 


Private Boxes, holding from 4 to 12 Persons, aceording to Location, from $6 to $20. 


BUCKLEY'S SERENADBERS. 
0. 539 BROADWAY Monday Mvening, March 5, and every 
ece, 








EVENING THIS WHEK. A new Music 
THE TWO POMPEYS. 


Written expressly for this C Introducing several original Musical Compositions and 
other favourite Airs. 


Preceding the Opera, Negro Mimstrelsy. Concert at 73¢ o’clock. Tickets 25 cents. Reserved 
seats, 50 cents. 
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EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, No. 472 Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Street. Tickets 25 cents. wewhy wood 


GEO. CHRISTY, } Proprietors. 





OUPIL & CO. respectfully inform _the public that the 
have on exhibition, for a #' 


ort time only, at their Fine Art Gailery, Ne. 366 B 
Painting by Horace Verner. 


THE BRETHREN OF JOSEPH. 
Subscriptions fora fing Engraving thereof will be received. Admission free. 
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Exchange Papers. 
The number of pavers sent to this office has become so unwieldy, that we 
have been under the necessity cf revising the list and cutting off not a few, 


for the conductors of which we entertain much respect, but which are abso- 
futely unprofitable to us. 





Later News from Europe. 

“Nothing new by the Liverpool steamer of the 17th ult.” quietly ob- 
serves one of your lovers of spicy intelligence, who has no appetite for 
anything less than a storming of Sebastopol, or a throwing-up of barri- 
cades as a step towards needed reforms. Not craving ourselves such 
highly-spiced food, we find much that is interesting in the papers and re- 
ports before us ; and shall as usual endeavour to separate the chaff in 
them from the wheat. 

From the new Premier nothing has yet fallen, indicative of his peculiar 
policy, or showing indeed that it will possess any distinctive characteris- 
tics. Not appearing personally on the hustings when re-elected without 
opposition at Tiverton, the public heard nothing from him on that occa- 
sion ; and, if the Halifax telegraph report accurately, his Lordship’s ex- 
planation made in the House of Commons on the evening of the 16th ult. 
referred merely to the special circumstances attending his induction to 
his post. Greedily as Honourable Members may listen to the details of 
the event—for details in such cases have all the attractiveness of gossip 
— it is difficult at this distance to get up any intense curiosity on the 
subject. We all know broadly why Lord Palmerston was charged with 
his present duties. We know equally well that etiquette or influence will 
have stifled any revelations that might have thrown light upon the real 
reasons of his unpopularity at Court. In fact, if the new Prime Minister 
could have imparted any secrets to the public, he was pretty sure not to 
have done so, Of him therefore nothing more at the moment ; though 
we confess that our anticipations of last week, as to his vigorous resolve 
to be aut Cesar aut nullus, are slightly shaken by what we now learn. 

There are men, editors particularly, who foretell everything, or who 
at least are always ready with an ex post facto prophecy. But could 
any one have foreseen, after the snubbing he has received at all hands, 
that Lord John Russell would have been so soon found serving her Ma- 
Jesty in an entirely new line of business? Not that any one would have 
doubted his willingness to take any thing or everything upon his accom- 
modating shoulders : the wits have stamped him, and the past has proved 
him, to be an official Jack ofall Trades. The wonder is that having 
fallen into disgrace with his Sovereign, his countrymen, bis colleagues, 
the House of Commons, and the press, he should have breasted all this 
tide of unpopularity, ridden safely over it, and absolutely started off for 
Vienna, as a special British Envoy to the conference which has been there 
holding-off-and-on, for nobody knows how long a time past, nor for how long 
& time to come. As however we learn by this same arrival that the 
questions to be now discussed are of exceeding simplicity, and require 

only a categorical answer from the Czar, this mission assumes the air of 
40 honourable exile, or it may be of a party-compromise between him- 
self and the head of the Administration. The intelligent reader, who is 
Posted-up on the late chops and changes, need scarcely be reminded of 
the awkward position which Lord John must have occupied in Parlia- 
ment, whether Lord Palmerston carve out a new and stirring course, or 
whether he fall back upon the slip-slop policy of his predecessor. Lord 
John required a thorough whitewashing ; and as there is no mode of ef. 
ecting this, an absence from the ecene of action is the next best recipe 
for the sufferer. He has gone then, to Vienna; and we trust that his 
Stay there may be indefinitely prolonged, for we hold him, as we have 
‘Often said, to be more detrimental to the state by his shifting and pro- 
fitless activity, than are any of the slumbering drones in the hive. Else- 
where we copy a portion of the Times’ announcement of this appoint- 
pe & laboured and unfortunate laudation of the man on whom it bas but 
that it Wena ay do vials of itswrath. The gist of what we omit is, 
prs ce or of Kussia, and Europe at large, must feel highly flat- 
: at @ politician so eminent being sent out to negociate a peace. We 

Ocline to doubt whether his Imperial Majesty will really take it as a 
pr Paes that the rejected and dejected one is commissioned to treat 
- ene 80 delicate with his representative—as for Europe, of course it 
sansumeen ell vy puct the Times to bolster up a eonvenient ar- 

Pat e sembiance of a special honour. 

ptoms of coalition and com 
are manifested in the 
Layard as under- 


Promise—in place of a new régime— 
smaller ministerial groupings. Thus we have no 
secretary of state for the War Department. It has 





been found, perhaps inconveniently, that this gentleman can dig up 
modern abuses in the Crimea or in Downing Street, with as much zeal 
as he exhibited whilst burrowing in the ruins of Nineveh. Never mind, 
there’s another charming exchange with the Colonial Office; and if the 
latter gain Sydney Herbert who is thought to be capable of conducting 
peaceful affairs because he has bungled in the warlike, it gives up 
Frederick Peel, an industrious and respectable red-tapist, who of course 
can prepare returns for Parliament in the clerkliest and properest style. 
So Dr. Layard, M.P., must bide his time. Sir Francis Baring is said to 
be the new Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

In our last issue, we hinted our belief that Lord Raglan would be re- 
called. We still think it probable ; though not for the only cause that 
should prompt-such a step, namely the conviction that a better General 
may be substituted for him. Not at all so; but whispers are abroad, to 
the effect that outside grumbling against the monopoly of employment, 
enjoyed by men of birth and influence, has become alarmingly ominous, 
and that Lord Raglan is to be sacrificed in consequence. His removal, 
if it be determined, after so long an interval, will be viewed and de- 
nounced as throwing a sop to Cerberus; it would not, we think, pro- 
duce the intended effect. The real incompetence of Lord Raglan has 
been shared by nearly every member of the late and the present admin- 
istration. ‘It is that fated unwillingness to expose and punish a derelic- 
tion of duty, which too strongly pervades so many of our depariments, 
and which we ourselves have again and again deplored. It will be the 
essence of all meanness—as regards motive—if this “sacrifice” be 
made.—Efforts, by the way, are said to be in progress for inducing the 
House of Commons to eat its own words ; that is to say, to decline act- 
ing on Mr. Roebuck’s late motion for a Committee of Enquiry on the 
state of the army before Sebastopol, By the etiquette of the House, it 
remains with Mr. Roebuck to follow it up, or to let it drop. For the 
latter course, two pleas may be urged; the one that the real object is 
obtained by the ejection of Lord Aberdeen from office—the other that 
old and never-failing plea, inconvenience to the public service. Possi- 
bly, if Mr. Roebuck be inexorable, the government may recall Lord Rag- 
lan without disgraciag him, by contriving to have him summoned as the 
first witness before the Committee aforesaid. There are wheels within 
wheels everywhere ; but what a complex arrangement of them in govern- 
mental machinery ! 

Much the same remark—though it be neither fresh or luminous--may 
be applied to that great institution, the Times newspaper. It was but 
the other day that it dropped Lord John Russell in the mud. Now, as 
we have shown, it picks him up, scrapes him clean, and sets him once 
more going. At the same time it falls foul of Lord Panmure, mistrusts 
his independence of aristocratic leanings, and roundly taxes him with 
—tiability to gout. This is not kind of the Times, coupling as it does 
its unpleasant suggestions, with a hint that the first Lord of the Admi- 
ralty is, and has been for some time, a bed-ridden invalid. Then in addi- 
tion we are reminded that, of the two Majors-General recently sent out to 
the Crimea, Lord Rokeby is as deaf as a post, and Major-Genl. Barnard 
never heard a hostile shot fired, save at Waterloo, where he was an Easign 
of seventeen years of age ; and also that Lord Seaton—clarum et venera- 
bile nomen—just appointed Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, has the mis- 
fortune to be verging on eighty. We do not forget the Sir John Colborne 
of former days ; and it is in all respect and gratitude that we regret to 
see him, for the obvious sake of Staff-appointments for his younger rela- 
tives, thus emerging from honoured and honourable retirement. Nor is 
this quite all. One Dundas comes home from the Black Sea, under grave 
suspicion that he never should have been sent thither ; and forthwith we 
learn that another Dundas is to succeed Sir Charles Napier in the command 
of the Baltic fleet. This latter Dundas is the Hon. Richard Saunders of 
that ilk, of whose precise antecedents we are ignorant, though on good 
authority we hear that he enjoys a high professional repute. At any rate 
he is now enjoying the snug berth of a Lord of the Admiralty, whence 
he will issue forth fer his summer cruise, and probably be succeeded by 
bis elderly namesake who has just fumbled through his duties in the 
East. But there is one comfort, the new flag-officer for the Baltic is a 
youngster of only fifty-three. As Generals and Admirals go, there’s a 
considerable per-centage gained. 

After saying thus much of men and thingsin the land of our birth and 
our affections, we must avow that the task has been a disagreeable one. 
Indeed, we are half inclined to import for our own special use some 
thorough-going untravelled Englishman, who is profoundly convinced 
that all the legislative talent of the world is concentrated within the 
walls of our Parliament, and that Downing Street and the adjacent Go- 
vernment offices engross the cream of administrative ability. When we 
say “ for our own use,.’”’ we mean in a certain sense for the delectation 
of our readers. We are weary of fault-finding ; they may be weary of 
having fault found ; and there would be something so naive and refresh- 
ing in a reviewer who could see every thing couleur de rose. It would 
of course be requisite to keep the Times out of the hands of such a one, 
for with all its vacillating, bullying, and exaggeration, it has a way of 
trying the nerves of those who cling to the status in quo. Just read 
the sweeping article elsewhere, on the gathering cloud of discon- 
tent. There is truth in it too; more than we are accustomed to find at 
all times in the clever writing of our great contemporary. The aristo- 
crate should teally take warning in time. Much will be borne, as much 
has been; and Heaven be praised Britons hate demagogues! But if 
class-rale is to bring upon us national disgrace, we shall be apt to make 
@ very quiet ending of it. Not as they do in France, on such occasions ; 
some few things we can “ manage better” than our neighbours, and this 
would be one of them. The hustingsare our legitimate barricades. There 
is no Anti-Lord-League yet; but there may be one for the purpose of 
excluding the relatives of Peers from the Lower House of Parliament, if 
the monopolisers continue to subject us to shame and reproach. Is this 
too radical an idea to be broached? Don’t believe it. An honest re- 
former is the truest conservative. 


—— 


The Continent of Europe, including the Crimea. 

Taking the latter first, as the point of unceasing interest, there is not 
much news that calls for comment. Correspondents, as will be seen else- 
where, furnish advices to the close of January; and the telegraph by 
various routes lets us know that at a week’s later date no event of im- 
portance had occurred before Sebastopol—The Zouave mutiny, as we 
predicted, is found to have been grossly exaggerated, if not a hoax pure 
and simple. Night sorties are incessant; but the Russians are invaria- 
bly repulsed. Finer weather and more copious supplies of food and 
clothing had benefitted our suffering troops ; but there is still a terrible 
drain from disease and over-work. The arrival of a batch of Spanish 
mules has been hailed with joy ; we need scarcely point out the reason. 
Firing on both sides is more brisk than it had been for some weeks pre- 
viously. The two Russian Grand Dukes are again reported in the city. 
The French are said to have sustained a loss of 300 men in one of the 
night-affairs, in consequence of one of their regiments mistaking another 
one for the enemy. Omer Pasha and his Turks at Eupatoria figure fre- 
quently in the latest reports; but the accounts of their numbers and 
movements are by no means authentic—Out of all these items, and 
scores of the like, we gather nothing that throws any light upon the 
probable duration or issue of the siege. 





From the Crimea to St. Petersburgh the transit (on paper) is an easy 
one ; nor are we grievously alarmed at the intelligence that comes to 
hand from that quarter. It is true that the Czar bas formally summoned 
the whole male population of Russia to arms; but this we take to be a 
proof that he either desires to produce an immense impression in the eyes 
of Europe, or that his forces in the Crimea are im more danger than we 
have been led to believe. Would he not make his gigantic levies very 
quietly, if he were bent upon carrying on the war one moment longer 
than he feels to be absolutely necessary ? 

Austria coquets ; Prassia is urging a ridiculous claim for admission to 
the Vienna conference ; Naples joins the Western alliance ; and rumours 
attribute the same course to both Spain and Portagal. Almost every 
country in Europe, that has any pretension to a military armament, is 
putting it into order. Switzerland still refuses to allow enlistment within 
her borders for our Foreign Legion. Death has again afflicted the Royal 
family of Sardinia. The King’s brother, the Duke of Genoa, to whom 
rumour at one time gave the command of the Piedmontese Crimean con- 
tingent, has followed his mother and his sister-in-law to the grave. From 
these paragraphs little can be gathered, unless it be that the smaller States 
are in considerable uncertainty as regards the futare. Who is not? 

France is tranquil and Louis Napoleon’s secrets are not to be prebed, 
even by “ our own correspondents.” A new camp of 100,000 men is to 
be formed at Metz, wherein some persons discern an intention to threaten 
Prussia. We can scarcely view it in that light. It is essential with so 
large an army on fuot, that the Emperor should occupy the idlers of it 
with camp manceavres and a shifting of ground. Beyond this, we see lit- 
tle Continental news in the recent papers before us. 





India. 

Uneasiness prevails over a large portion of the world; and troubles 
have once more broken out in Cabool. The accounts are confused; but 
the Persians are said to be the aggressors, and to be acting under Rus 
sian stimulus. We must postpone any attempt to examine the import- 
ance or the probable truthfulness of the ramours that prevail.—An Envoy 
from Burmah has made very unacceptable proposals to the Indian Govern- 
ment at Calcutta. 


The American Seat of Government. 

The hurry and confusion, that prevail at Washington during the few 
last days of the Congressional session, render it difficult even for our 
local brethren to gather a correct notion on all the stirring questions at 
issue. Our attempt therefore to discover what bas been done, that may 
possibly interest some of our readers, may possibly be an incorrect one. 
Let us for to-day, therefore, be content with recording our impressions. 
Thus then, as we read the telegraphic accounts, a vote of the House that 
would have greatly reduced the duties on iron, coal, and other articles 
of import, has been negatived by a counter vote of the Senate, and the 
commercial classes interested may fall back upon the tariff as it stood.— 
The large appropriation for the Collins steamers has passed the perils 
of legislation, and awaits only (some say with doubt) the Executive ap- 
proval. We may now remark, what we felt some delicacy in hinting 
whilst the matter hung in suspense, that all the talk in Congress and out 
of it, about the British government viewing the rivalry between the Col- 
lins and the Cunard companies as a point of international honour, is rub- 
bish of the poorest sort. There is not a shadow of a foundation for sath 
a belief. If a Cabinet minister chance to read in a paper that Ame- 
rica has beaten Great Britain by four minutes in a race over the 
Atlantic, we presume he wishes that victory had declared for the 
other side. As for going beyond this, into making it a pecuniary 
contest, not even one of the Coalition would dream of such & 
bétise— Very mild tetters from Mr. W. Cost Johnson, the President of 
the Central American Company have appeared in print; and one 
might infer from them that Col. Kinney’s expedition was to consist 
mainly of the descendants of William Penn. On the other hand, Mr. 
Phillips, the Secretary, is less Cove-like in his correspondence. He talks 
of “ establishing a republic,” and of “ military organization,” as though 
the Colonel were bound on a decent sort of buccaneering cruise. Pro: 
bably the truth lies between the two. The settlers will take possession 
of their grant, and hold it, peaceably if they can, forcibly if they must. 
We are very loath to believe a charge that comes once ina while to the 
surface of print, that the whole is a branch of an anti-Cuban scheme. 
Moreover, the latest report dissevers connection between the Colonel 
himself and the Company under whose auspices he has been acting !— 
Mr. Walbridge, in the House, made a long oration, the other day, on the 
European war, maritime rights, and other subjects. We have no inten- 
tion to criticise it; we dou’t even perceive what action the House took, 
after its delivery. During such an infliction, for it was a fifty-times re- 
peated tale, an English House of Commons would have have gone to 
dinner or the smoking-room. But that is not our affair. We only desire 
to point out one ultra piece of absurdity embodied in Mr. Walbridge’s 
resolution, that has in other ways been foisted before the public. It is 
neither more or less than this—that the flag which a vessel hoists “ shall 
be the evidence of her nationality”! !—We would trace, if we eould, the 
New Emigration Act, that is intended to regulate the transmission of 
passengers ; but somewhere between the two Houses, and in a shower of 
Bills introduced on the subject, the exact result is for the moment lost to 
our ken,—We rejoice to find that an Act has passed both Houses, for 
return of duties, cancelling of bonds, and so forth, in respect to the per- 
mitted operation of the Reciprocity Bill, before it is absolutely the law. 

Australia. 

Armed rebellion against the constituted authorities is reported in the 
Melbourne district, the result of combined influences not difficult to fore- 
see. Amongst these must be noted the broad fact that has raised this 
portion of the globe into opulence and importance—the very existence of 
golden fields for speculation. The train of evils which this “ magnificent 
discovery” has entailed forms a favourite topic for discussion ; but we 
have no idea of delivering a moral essay upon it. It is more to our 
present purpose to allude to the immense influx of adventurers from all 
the corners of the earth, the presence of seamen who have deserted their 
ships, and of not a few liberated and partially reformed convicts, in whom 
the excitement of the miner’s life has roused the slumbering instincts of 
crime. Add to these causes, which may be considered as personal, the local 
effect of the late organic changes in the form and administration of the gov. 
ernment—which are probably viewed by lawless spirits as a concession to 
their own power and an admission of weakness at home—and add also the 
small numerical force by which the Queen’s representative is sustained ; 
the aggregate presents a state of men and things of the right sort to 
breed disaffection. No one therefore can have been surprised to hear 
that certain of the “diggings” have become the scene of a serious out- 
break. The place was Ballaraat; the date was the close of November, 
and the opening days of the following month ; the occasion was the at- 
tempted enforcement of an Obnoxious law respecting government li- 
censes granted to the miners.—The large claim upon our space for records 
of conflicts nearer home, and the need of varying our selected matter for 
the entertainment of our readers, preclude us from copying the details of 
this affair which are given at length by the Australian papers. Let 
it suffice to say that the diggers were very determined and very 
threatening ; that those of them who had purchased licenses made a 
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bonfire of them, and Jeagued themselves with those who had declared 
against the system; that the government Commissioners, escorted by 
the mounted police, and detachments of H. M. 12th and 40th re- 
giments, acted with great promptitade and forbearance ; and that up 
to the lutest date a few of the rioters had been arrested, without actual 
loss of life on either side. Judging from a report of proceedings in the 
Legislative Council at Melbourne, the civil, the military, and the naval 
Officers on the spot were alive to the necessity of active measures ; nor 
was there the least reason to suspect the loyalty of the inhabitants at 
large. It is to be hoped that by a mingled exercise of discretion and 
firmness the threatened storm may be averted ; nevertheless the penalty 
that attends on the possession of gold mines must be paid, in turbulent 
and unraly movements. 


Lord Elgin Criticised by the American Press. 

What a pretty time the readers of British journals would have of it, 
if the latter were seriously to take up, digest, collate, and report upon, 
a tithe of the hard things said of our poor dear old country and its insti- 
tutions, by editors, stump-orators, Congressmen, and lecturers, who from 
time to time on this side of the Atlantic expatiate upon sach themes! 
We do not mean to say that the converse of this is absolutely the rule, 
and that every American public man hunts down every unpalatable syl- 
lable that falls from British lips; but we do say that a most absurd im- 
portance is often attached here to passing remarks, that are by no means 
impressive where they are delivered. Witness the often-quoted words 
of Lord Clarendon—that gave General Cass such a twitch of the night- 
mare, but in which the Earl’s countrymen could perceive nothing 
more than an exaggerated mode of speech. What a world of use- 
less writing and speaking on that point has arisen from an over- 
sensitiveness of interpretation! Why, even General Cass has brought 
down upon himself the stinging reproach, flung at him by the 
Philadelphia Worth American, that ke has been brooding for months 
over dangers, but has not stirred an inch towards providing defences 
against them. But we are not to be tempted back to this thread-bare te- 
pic ; not even by the amusing zeal of one of our city contemporaries, who 
by way of giving substance to phantoms has suddenly announced that 
Lord Clarendon’s“ threat” was uttered, when England was in the flush of 
exultation at the rumoured fall of Sebastopol. It is of no consequence 
that the words in question had been for several months consigned to ob- 
livion at home, and that Parliament was not even sitting when the great 
hoax took effect. Let it pass ; every one must be sick of it, Neither shal) 
we dwell long on the latest development of American squeamishness. 
Lord Clarendon’s case has been worn out by the friction of constant treat- 
ment, Lord Elgin’s--for of that we speak—was stale when it was 
started, for which reason we declined last week to go fully into it. Ima- 
gine indeed entering at this time of day into a newspaper argument on 
the relative advantages, or otherwise, of Free Republics and Constitu- 
tional Monarchies! It’s all very well for the quiet citizens of Dunferm- 
line to hear a live Lord descant upon his experiences, or the New York 
Evening Post, if it pleases, to question the justness of his Lordship’s 
deductions from them. We believe that argument on the subject is little 
better than waste of time ; and may as well confess that we study too 
Constantly the newspapers of the United States and of Great Britain, 
to believe that the machinery of government in either country is perfect, 





springs of my imagination have been frozen, and even now they are but parti- 
ally thawed. The moral should always triumph over the physical. My ther- 
mometer has astonished the one in Wall street. No more on this trivial head, 

The Theatres since my last have been doing nothing, to large houses, filled 
with nobody. Oa Monday Mr. Wallack rubbed his eyes ; awakened ; and gave 
us a dream of a past centnry ; since which event all the walls have been pla- 
carded with posters, inscribed ‘‘ The Busy Body.” We have been tolerably 
free of dispensations of this kind during the present season ; it would be un- 
kind therefore to object to a single instance. To tell the truth too,I sat 
out the whole of the five acts without any strong sensation of disgust. I hold 
Mrs. Centlivre in proper respect. She was without doubt a talented, industri. 
ous, unscrupulous, indecent woman, without one particle of brilliancy, but 
fluent and grammatically respectable. These qualities are notably apparent 
in the ‘“‘ Busy Body’’—-a comedy which in fact is but a mere chart, with sailing 
directions for actors. At Mr. Wallack’s the objectionable passages are scrupu- 
lously omitted, and there is nothing to offend the most fastidious taste. With 
regard to the acting of this Comedy, I can only refer to one character as being 
good according to the author’s meaning—Sir George Airy by Mr. Dyott. 
This was a perfect assumption of the very fine gentleman, nearly free 
from the too frequent stiffness of Mr. Dyott’s permormances. All the 
other characters were parodies. Mr. Lester as Marplot was a wag in 
powder. Mr. Blake, a fat old gentleman, of a communicative and some- 
what playful disposition. Mr. Brougham-—-Brougham. With a clever com- 
pany, like that at Mr. Wallack’s, anything can be made pleasant ; and this 
comedy, although different from what I thought it should be, was agreeable 
and successful. The dresses, scenery, &c., were good. 

At the Broadway Theatre, Mr. Davenport, the tragedian, has been fulfilling 
a fortnight’s engagement, terminating I believe to-night. This gentleman is 
a discreet, modest, effective actor, and although not of sufficient lustre for a 
star, is worth seeing on his own merits. On Wednesday, he appeared in a 
new play called the “‘ Egyptian.”” The moment I saw the announcement, I 
crammed Longinus and Strabo. Imagine my disgust therefore when I disco- 
vered that the author had dispensed with our Grecian friend ;—Zenobia, Au- 
relian, fall of Palmyra, yet no Longinus! Beyond the bare fact that Aure- 
lian walked into Palmyra, and Zenobia walked out, there is no historical in- 
cident in the play. The plot—if there is one—turns on Julia, Zenobia’s 
daughter, who has three suitors. In the most obliging manner these gentle- 
men strive to cut each other’s throats during the entire action of the play, 
Two of them succeed in the last act ; the third gets off with a severe wound. 

The literary merits of the drama depend in a great measure on the successfu, 
employment of the word “ strike.” Some one is constantly rattling a dog-chain, 
or falling down on one knee, or standing erect with arms crossed—and then, after 
a little speech, desiring some one else to “ ster-ike.’”” There are several com- 
bats, and two or three engagements between the troops of Palmyra and Impe- 
rial Rome. From the latter I discover that the ancients were in the habit of 
using wooden spears and tin shields. The play is decidedly warlike. A mili- 
tary band is playing constantly behind the scenes, and all the male characters 
nurse their Roman swords like babies—except when they fight, and then they 
leave them at home, borrowing from another century a more convenient weapon. 
Some of the situations are good ; but the play as a play is unimportant and 
mediocre. There is but one good character, Zabdus, the Egyptian lover of Ju- 
lia. This was moderately well sustained by Mr. Davenport. 
On the same evening some novelties were produced at Mr. Burton’s. I must 
defer my notice until next week. ALVA. 

——— ee 

JACK OF ALL TRADES. 


We have reason to believe that Lord John Russe]l has accepted the 
duties of British Plenipotentiary in the conferences and negotiations 
about to open at Vienna, and that his Lordship will proceed in a very 
few days to that destination. It is further stated that Mr. Hammond, a 





theoretically or practically. All we can say further is, that Lord Elgin’s 
modest assertion, that “ perhaps no man ever enjoyed such opportunities 
ae himself,” isabout as valuable as the Post’s proof that military prowess 
ig not a direct passport to the Presidential Chair, based on the defeat 
of General Jackson by John Quincy Adams, and of General Harrison by 
Mr. Van Buren! Really one might suppose that history made no men- 
tion of the former General’s long tenure of the White House, and the 
latter’s brief one. 


British North American Provinces. 
We have endeavoured to sum up the news of several weeks, too long 
omitted, but find at the last moment that our remarks are crowded out. 
Our Colonial friends will, we trust, forgive any apparent want of respect. 





War Contracts. 

The mercantile spirit of the age is curiously shown in a couple of con- 
tracts, said to have been proposed to the British Government. One is for 
the complete victualling and housing of the troops before Sebastopol ; the 
other for raising a Foreign Legion of 15,000 or 25,000 Frenchmen. With- 
out entering upon any details respecting them, we must remark that in 
either case a pungent bit of satire on the government itself lurks beneath 
the offer made. Why does not some competent person contract for the 
capture of Sebastopol, or for bringing the Czar to reason? 


ne 


jAusic. 


Tue Acapemy.—We could not but regret to find the management interrapt- 
ing the performances of Verdi’s “‘ Rigoletto’’ just at the moment when, despite 
its much-blamed home-scoring, it was beginning to make head-way in popular 
favour and appreciation. We freely confess that we had not heard enough of 
“ Rigoletto” in three nights, and we are sure that we are uttezing the senti- 
ments of many who have seen it more than once. It is too good an Opera to 
be shelved so soon, and to be shelved, for what? for an inferior performance 
of the hackneyed “ Favorita.” 

We use the expression “ inferior” performance of “ Favorita.” How could 

t be otherwise? Signorina Vestvali is a very handsome woman, looks parti- 
cularly well en garcon, and has a nice even Contralto voice of mediocre power 
and compass. Her organ is greatly deficient in the upper register, and hence 
unfit for the ré/e of Leonora, as her intonation in higher passages is harsh and 
faulty, destroying the sympathy which her singing in the middle and lower 
yoiee creates. She displays much redundancy and exuberance of action, as if 
thereby to make up for her vocal shortcomings. Nor did she on Wednesday 
evening seem to be sure of her part, as she came in wrongly several times in 
concerted pieces. Was there a deficiency of rehearsal? Mlle. Vestvali will 
make a valuable adjunct to the Opera, and will be duly appreciated in Orstni, 
Arsace, Pippo, Romeo, and similar parts. But it was suicidal to commence 
with “ Favorita,” after Tedesco, Steflanone, Alboni, and last of all Grisi, had 
just been before our audiences in the same part. 

Beyond these brief remarks we have little to say of this Opera. The re- 
mainder of the principal artists in it, Lorini, Badiali, and Coletti, have all often 
Sung it for us before, and were as satisfactory as usual. The chorusses and 
orchestra were very good. The male chorus especially sang with preciseness 
and d-plomb, producing admirable effect.—Considering all circumstances, the 

' staleness of the Opera, and the fact of this being the season of Lent when its 
principal patrons abstain from going, the house was well filled. 

This (Saturday) evening an attractive and seasonable—--Lenten—entertainment 
is to be given, which we hope to see fully patronized. It comes in the shape of 
‘@ sacred Concert, consisting of Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” selections from 
Meyerbeer’s “ Prophete” and from Rossini’s *‘ Mosesin Egypt.” All the ar- 
tists, old and new, as also all the orchestra and chorusses, wil! be on duty. 

The new tenor, Brignoli, will make his débu¢ on Monday, as Edgardo. 








Drama. 


The imputation is false. My long silence has not been the result of an un- 
expected and bitter missile, vulgarly termed a Valentine. On the contrary, 
the l4th of February was a day of poetic dissipation. I wrote a poem, and 
the frostiness which immediately ensued, assured me that the Object had read 
it. Since then Ihave been confined with a cold in my head. All th well- 


gentleman who fills with great ability the office of Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and who is consequently thoroughly acquainted 
with the diplomatic relations of this country, will accompany the mis- 
sion; so that Great Britain will be represented at this conference 
by a Minister of State who till within the last few days has taken 
part in all the deliberations of the Cabinet on the present war, and 
also by a gentleman who is equally well versed in all the official details 
of these important transactions, It is evident that since the memo- 
rable occasion on which Lord Castlereagh, being at that time him- 
self the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, quitted England to join 
the Plenipotentiaries of the allied Powers at Chatillon and afterwards at 
Vienna, no negotiation has been opened in of more momentous 
consequences to the honour of England and the interests of the world 
than that in which we are about to engage ; and on every account we 
think there is great reason for satisfaction at the selection of Lord John 
Russell as an Envoy. It will be for the advantage of Lord John him- 
self to withdraw for a while in the public service from that arena of 
party politics in which some of his late appearances have been so unfortu- 
nate for his own reputation. To be the representative of the Crown in 
a conference of empires, the object of which is to restore security and 
peace to the East, to re-establish the authority of international law, and 
to provide guarantees against future aggressions, is a post of the highest 
rank ; and, although we have recently bad occasion to express an un- 
qualified opinion on the conduct pursued by Lord John Russell in Parlia- 
ment, we cannot but rejoice that an opportunity should be afforded him 
of regaining by services of another kind the consideration of the coun- 
&c., &e.— Times, Feb. 13. 





Obituary. 


Tue Rev. S. W. Warnerorp, LL.D.—This venerable and munificent 
divine was principally known as a Christian philanthropist. His dona- 
tions in furtherance of public charity have been very great ; in fact, euch 
in number and extent as to have embraced colonial as well as domestic 
gifts—assistance to Scotch and Irish as well as English institutions, hos- 
pitals—particularly to the Queen’s College Hospital, Birmingham—and 
to infirmaries, medical schools, and colleges, parochial schools for youth 
and infancy, and almshouses ; while the clerical eleemosynary depart- 
ment of London has largely partaken of his benefactions. To the Boek. 
ety for Promoting Christian Knowledge (in addition to former gifts) he 
has left £2000, and the same to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. His benefactions were all done in his lifetime ; they were dona- 
tions inter vivos ; he left them not to the casualties of life nor to ques- 
tions of their legal validity. He was his own executor and superinten- 
dent, and in some degree the director of his own works, and all this in 
the full vigour of health and strength of mind and body. Very few have 
expended with such studious selection of purpose, such energetic and 
self-denying devotion, a sum which has amounted to at least £200,000. The 
donor of all this, Samuel Wilson Warneford, was born in 1768, at Seving- 
hampton, near Highworth, in North Wilts. His father, the Rev. Francis 
Warneford, was eldest son of Richard Warneford, D.D., Vicar of St Mar- 
tin’s, Coney-street, York, and sub-chanter of the cathedral of St. Peter’s, 
and known as the author of two volumes of sermons, At the usual 
he went to Oxford University, where he entered Pembroke College. “Tn 
October, 1796, he married Margaret, daughter of Edward Loveden Love- 
den, Esq., M.P. (afterward Pryse Pryse, Esq.), of Buscot, near Faringdon, 
and a few years after became a widower. He leaves no issue. In 1809 
Dr. Warneford (who took his degree of LL.D. about the same time) was 
made Rector of Lidiard Milicent, in Wilts—a preferment valued at 
£500 per annum ;and in the following year he succeeded to an advowson 
of £765 per annum but he was never ambitious of ecclesiastical distinc- 
tion. A considerable provision having been made for younger children, 
under the marriage settlement of the doctor’s father and mother, and his 
wife’s fortune having devolved upon him on her decease, it may be easi- 
ly supposed that the Doctor’s income soon accumulated far beyond the 
requisite expenditure of a person of his delicate health and retired habits. 
It was this that snggested to Dr. Warneford the pious design of devoting 
as he did, even while living, almost his all to works of charity. The fa- 
mily of Warneford is the most ancient of those in North Wilts which have 
retained any of their original possessions, and which are traced from 
the period of the first Crusade. 


A WEtsimMan or Nore.—Mr. John Henry Vivian, M.P. for Swansea, 
expired, after a weeks’ illness, at his residence, Singleton, near Swansea, 
on the 10th. ult., in the 70th year of his age. He was one of the most 
influential and popular men in South Wales, and, from his commanding 

tion in the copper trade, was well known in the commercial world. 

e married, in 1816, Sarah, eldest daughter of the late Mr. Arthur Jones, 
of the Bryn, and formerly of the Priory, Reigate, by whom he had issue 





Lady Gibson Craig, Edinburgh ; H. Hussey Vivian, the present M.P. 





for Truro; Mrs. Jones Loyd ; besides several sons and daughters who 
are unmarried. He was a magistrate, deputy-lieutenant of Glamorgan, 
and one of the directors of the South W. Railway. He was also a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, a Fellow of the Geological Society, a mem- 
ber of the Athenwum and Reform Clubs. He had been a member of 
Parliament for 23 years, having represented Swansea without incurring 
the slightest opposition since the passing of the Reform Bill. In politics 
Mr. Vivian was an advanced Liberal, being in favour of the ballot and 
all such measures as were culculated to enlarge the area of popular 
representation. 


A Vereran-—The Rev. G. Fletcher, aged 108, who was born on Feb. 
2, 1747, at Clarbrouf, in Nottinghamshire, died on the 2d ult., From 
six years of age he had been brought up in the tenets of Wesleyism, and 
remained a member of that body till his death. He spent 83 years of his 
life in active pursuits. He was 21 years a farmer, 26 years he served his 
Sovereign in the army, was at the battle of Bunker’s-hill, and followed 
Abercrombie into Egypt, where he gained the esteem and respect of his 
officers. He then entered the West India Dock Company’s service, where 
he continued 36 years, when he retired on their bounty, still preservion 
up to within six months of his decease that astonishing activity of min 
and body for which he was so remarkable, often travelling great distan- 
ces by rail, and pursuing his holy calling, preaching two or three times 
a-day, regardless of personal inconvenience, for the objects of charity and’ 
benevolence. 

We regret to announce the death on the 7th ult., of Vice-Admiral Brian Hodg- 
son, at his seat in Cumberland. This gallant officer was in the 75th year, and 
had seen much service afloat. He was on the reserved flag officers’ list, and in 
reeeipt of a good service pension of £150 a year. This vacancy will promote 
Capt. Sir Richard Grant to the rank of Rear-Admiral.—Mr. Pryse Lovedon, M. 
P., who has been for many ye the representative of the Cardigan district of 
boroughs, died on the Ist ult., at the early age of 39. He was of Whig princi- 
ples.—Lady Harriet Elliot, youngest daughter of the Earl of Minto, and sister 
of Lady John Russell, died at the Hotel Meurice, in Paris.—We have to record 
the loss of another general officer; General Sir William Cornwallis Eustace, 
K.C.H., having died at his seat in Essex on the 8th ult. He had seen much 
service in the Irish rebellion of 1798, in Italy and Sicily, and in the Peninsula.— 
Viscount O'Neil died at Shanes-castle, in the county of Antrim, on the 12th 
ult., aged 75. He succeeded his late brother, Earl O'Neil, in the viscounty 
only, and, dying also without issue, the ancient title of O’ Neil is extinct. 


Appointments. 


» WHITEHALL, Fes. 10.—The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent 
to be passed under the Great Seal, constituting and gen, Og Right Hon. 
Henry John Viscount Palmerston, G.C.B.; the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone; 
Alfred Hervey, Esq. (commonly called Lord Alfred Hervey); Francis Wemyss 
Charteris (commonly called Lord Elcho); and C.S. Fortescue, Esq., to be Com- 
missioners for executing the offices of Treasurer of the Exciequer of Great 
Britain, and Lord High Treasurer of Ireland.—Members returned to Parlia- 
ment: for New Radnor, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Bart., in the room of the 
Right Hon. Sir Thomas Frankland Lewis, Bart., dec.; for Tiverton, Viscount 


Palmerston. 
Arup. 


Col. Sir Josias Cloeté, C.B., who, as Quartermaster-General at the Cape, 
conducted the duties of chief of the staff to the army in that country 
during the several Caffre wars of 1846-7 and 1851-2 and 1853, has been 
appointed to the command of the South Wales and Monmouth districts 
in succession to Major-Gen. Barnard.—We learn from Balaklava that 
Col. Stratton, 77th Regt., goes to England for recovery of his health. 





Tue Foreicn Lecion.—It has, we hear, been at length determined to 
= the Foreign European Legion under the command of Colonel F. R. 
hesney, of the Royal Artillery. We need not say that we regard this 
appointment as an extremely judicious measure on the part of the War 
Minister. No officer in Her Majesty’s service has higher qualifications 
for the office than Colonel Chesney. To the inestimable military virtues 
of temper, patience, a sense of justice, and a quick penetration, Colonel 
Chesney unites high professional attainments, and, what is of greater con- 
sequence in the probable scene of the operations of the Legion, an in- 
timacy with the Crimea, the Danubian Principalities, and Asiatic Turkey, 
their resources, and the character of the people. We shall be very much 
surprised if the Legion does not prove a “ success” under the colonel’s 
auspices. A Turkish Legion is to be formed at Constantinople, and offi- 
cered by the British, who are toreceive pay from their own Government, 
This augurs a continuance of the war for an indefinite period. Should 
peace, however, be proclaimed at any earlier period than is generally an- 
ticipated, such a force will always be of great use, if kept up to the 
proper standard of discipline and the authority of the Europeans main- 
— in improving the general character of the Turkish army, and ren- 
ering it formidable to its unfriendly neighbours. We have not heard 
the name of the future commander of this Turkish Legion.—Ezaminer. 


Tue Estmmates; aN Increase.—The British army estimates for the 
current year have been published. The total number of men in the 
British army, including foreign auxiliaries, and excluding India, is put 
down at 194,000 men. The expenses have been £13,500,000 sterling, 
Last year they were only seven millions sterling. The proposed increase 
of force is 36,000 men. A new department of the army is to be enrolled 
for land transport service. The enlistment to be for five years, and the 


pay good. — 

War Orrice, Frs. 13.—5th Regt of Drag Gds; Lt Burnand to be Capt w-p, 
v Campbell, dec; Cor Hampton to be Lt w-p, v Burnand; Cor Fitzgerald to 
Lt w-p, v Hampton, whose pro. has been cancelled; Cor Sir E Hutchinson, 
Bart, to be Lt b , Vv M’Neile, who ret; W Richards, gent, to be Cor w-p. 7th 
Drag Gds; Capt Halfhide, from h-p unatt, to be Capt, v Bvt-Maj Clifton, who 
ex; Lt Balfour to be Capt b-p, v Halfhide, who ret; Cor Withington to be Lt 
bp» v Balfour. 3rd Drags; Bi Montagu, gent, to be Cor b-p, v North, pro in 
6th Drag. 8th Lt Drags; Cor Montagu, from 3rd Lt Drags, to be Cor w-p. 
15th Lt D ; R Parker, gent, to be Cor b-p,v Maude, pro. lst or Gren Regt 
of Ft Gas; Ens Loftus, from 3rd West York Militia, to be Ens and Lieut w-p. 
Coldstream Gds, to be Ensigns and Lieuts Dp the Hon E Legge, E Burnell, 

nt. 13th Ft; Maj and Bvt-Col the Hon W Hill, frem h-p unatt, to be Maj, v 
Rosie, who ex; Bvt Lt-Col Wood to be Maj b-p, v Byt-Col the Hon W Hill, who 
ret; Lt Boyd to be Capt b-p, v Wood; Ens Everett, to be Lieut b-p, v Boyd; J 
Bonde, gent, to be Ens b-p, v Everett. 14th Ft; to be Ensigns we C Costin, 
gent; R Furneaux, gent. 15th Ft; Ens Cuthbert to be Lt w-p, v Winsloe, app 
to 2lst Ft. 17th Ft; J Houghton, gent, to be Ens w-p, v Dyer, pro. 19th Ft; 
C Hiffernan, gent, to be Ens w-p. 20th Ft; Lieut Parkinson to be Capt b-p, v 
Wood, who ret. 2Iist Ft; Sec Lt Henderson, from Ceylon Rifle Regt, to be Lt 
w-p; Lt Bennett, from Salop Militia, to be Ens w-p. 23rd Ft; to be Ensigns 
w-p, Lt Beck, from 2nd Warwick Militia; C Gregorie, gent, v Knollys, who 
resigns; A Tobin, gent. 28th Ft; Lt Vaughan, from 90th Ft, to be Lieut; Ens 
Mackenzie, from 8th Ft, to be Lieut w-p; S Hall, gent, to Ens w-p, v Lennard, 

ro. 34th Ft; N Harris, gent, to be Ens w-p. 4ist Ft; Assist Surg Scott, M. 
D.. from Rifle Brigade, to be Surg, v Anderson, dec. 49th Ft; Lt Earle to be 
Adjt, v Armstrong, killed in action. 50th Ft; H Chichester, gent, to be Ens 
w-p. 5lst Ft;, Bvt-Col Blackburne, from h-p 69th Ft, to be Lt-Col, v Bvt-Col 
Elliott, who ex; Bvt Lt-Col Errington to be Lt-Col b-p, v Blackburne, who ret; 
Capt Ffarington to be Maj b-p,v Errington; Lt Agg to be Capt b-p, v Ffaring- 
ton; Ens Reed to be Lt w-p, v Mitford, app to Scots Fusilier Gds; Ens Brig- 
stocke to Lt b-p, v Agg; P Chaplin, gent, to be Ens b-p, v Brigstooke, 57th Ft; 
yy — bw, be Ens w-p and Adj, v St Clair pro; C Bayntun, gent, to 
be Ens w-p, v Wilmot, pro. 62nd Ft; H Hume, gent, to be Ens w-p, v Kelly, 
who res. 63d Ft; to be Lieutenants w-p: Ens Beamish, v Twysden, dec; Ens 
Benyon, v Beamish, whose prohas been can; Ens Knox, v went whose pro 
has been can; A Griffiths, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Knex. 66th Ft; Lt Torrens 
to be Capt b-p, v Downman, who ret; Ens Spearman to be Lt b-p, v Torrens ; 
W Cox, Gent, to be Ens b-p, vSpearman. 82d Ft; Ens Thompson, to be Lieut 
W-p, V Haywood, dec. 89th Ft; Lt Holmes to be Adjt, v Cuppage, pro. 90th 
Ft; Eus Nunn to be Lt w-p, v Vaughan, app to 28th Ft. To be Ensigns w-p; 
Lt I Herford, from the 1st R] Lancashire Militia; A Moultrie, Gent, y Nunn; 
W Carleton, Gent, vy Deverill, pro; RSynge, gent. 95th Ft; Lt Garrard to be 
Capt b-p, v Byt-Lt Col Ussher, who ret. 97th Ft; to be Ensigns w-p: J Arm- 
strong, Gent, v Oates, pro; and J Hill,Gent, v Wilkie. Rifle Bri ode 3} to_be 
Ensigns w-p: Lt Luttrell, from 24 Somerset Militia; W Eccles, Gent; and EB 
Fortescue, Gent. Ist W I Regt; Lt Wallinger to be Capt b-p, v Bvt-Maj Maun- 
sell, who ret; Ens Henderson to be Lt b-p, v Wallinger; J Staines, Gent, to be 
Ens b-p, v Henderson. St Helena Regt; Lt H Cowell to be Adjt, v Lloyd, who 
res the Adjt only. 

Lanp TRransrort Corps.—To be Capts of Divisions : Capt Wood, 24 Madras 
European Infantry; Lt Hoste, 55th Bengal m4’ f Lt Warden, 16th Bombay 
N I; Lt Dent, 11th Madras N I; Lt Coombs, h-p, EI Co’s Service. 

Srarr.—To be Purveyors to the Forces: D Fitzgerald, Gent; and W. 5- 
Rogers, Gent. 

Brever.—Lt-Col Jebb, ret f-p, Rl Eng, to have the hon rank of Col in the 
army. Lt Teesdale, of the Rl Artillery, employed on special service in Turkey, 
to have the local rank of Capt in the army while so employed. 

MEMORANDA.—The promotion of Lt W H Parry, of the 33d Ft, to a Comi- 

any, by pur, has been can. The proper designation of the officer app to 19th 
Ft, es A w Kirby, and not F Arthur. 

Erratum IN THE GAZETTE OF JAN. 30, 1855.—For Bvt-Maj Wilkinson, ret 
f-p, Ri Artillery, to have a step of hon rank, read, Bvt-Maj Hamilton, &¢.— 
Erratum in the Gazette of the 9th inst.—For W Trefusis, Gent, to be Ens and 
Lt by pur, in the Scots Fusileer Gds, read, the Hon W Trefusis. 

Orrice OF OxpNANCE, FEB. 10, 1855.-—-Corps of Rl Engineers.—Sec Capt 
anes to be Capt, v Baker, ret on h-p; First Lt Belson to be Sec Captain, ¥ 

assard. 
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New Books. 


Tux New PasroraL. By Thomas Buchanan Read. Philadelphia. 
Parry & McMillan.—The present attempt of Mr. Read can hardly add 
to his reputation, although it abounds in good points. He has endea- 
youred to write the long-looked-for American epic—that indefinable 
something for which the patriotic critics continually do cry—and has 
fallen short of his mark. He isnot up to the requirements of either a 
long poem, ora great one. His mind is essentially fanciful, and ehort 
flights suit it best. Dainty lyrics are his forte, and the truest expression 
of his genius. He can not conceive, much less execute, a grand subject. 
His essays in that direction bear the same comparison to the chef d’ 
euvres of the master bards, that statuettes do to statues. 

As might be gathered from the title, the New Pastoral is mainly made 
ap of sketczes of American rural life. From them, we see at a glance 
that Mr. Read is faithful to Nature and is a close observer of her, whilst 
he also has noticed Man. He pleases us, therefore, but he cannot take 
hold of our sympathies. Furthermore, and even as regards style, it 
seems as though Mr. Read, in cultivating the delicacies of his art, had 
forgotten that in a lengthened poem sweetness cannot compensate for the 
lack of power. To go back to the book itself, the plan of it leads the 
author to deal with men and manners in two sections of this country ; 
the civilization of the East and the wild freedom of the West are brought 
into frequent contrast, and afford fair opportunities for description in 
which Mr. Read’s muse excels. We shall not unravel his slight thread 
of story ; bat commending many of his local bits, conclude by extract- 
ing one which is pleasant of its kind. 


Now bloom the orchards, and the noisy bees 
Sing like a wind among the snowy limbs. 
The occupants of neighbouring garden hives 
Are there, in full communities, to mine 
The odorous Eldorado ; and the wasp 
Dropping his long legs, like a flying crane, 
Lights on the flower, and, with his ready sting, 
Threats the intruder. There the humble-bee 
Comes booming, and ee po with laden thighs. 
The yellow-jacket, small and full of spite, 
Bedecked in livery of golden lace, 
Comes with the fretfal arrogance of one 
Who plays the master, though himself a slave ; 
And over all, the tyrant of the hour, 
The kingbird, hovers, darting on his prey, 
And takes the ventured argosy of sweets ; 
Then boasts his conquest on the tae adjacent branch, 
Where, like a pirate hauled against the wind, 
He waits another sail. From limb to limb, 
The birds which here delight to build their nests— 
The blue-bird, and the robin, and the small 
Gray wood-pecker—now flit among the flowers, 
Until the air is full of life and song, 
As it is full of perfume. 

Scorrisn Sones, Batuaps, anp Poems. By Hew Ainslie. New 
York. Redfield.—Scottish verse is sometimes so disguised by the na- 
tional—ay, and natural—phraseology, that the English ear and English 
mind are puzzled in forming a fair estimate of its worth. One is apt 
either to suppose good-naturedly that an undue amount of force or 
beauty may be lying perdu beneath the outlandish garb, or, on the 
other hand, one may be too indolent or too unskilful to extract the 
sweet nut from its rough and repulsive shell. The Muses be thanked 
that in turning over the leaves of this little volume we were not ina 
lazy mood. Else should we have missed great enjoyment, which we 
have derived from many pieces in the collection. They are of all sorts— 
sentimental, pathetic, romantic, humorous, and satirical. The chief 
excellence, according to our judgment, is shown in those to which the 
two last-mentioned epithets may be applied ; and these are of a very 
high order of merit. Terse always and nervous, they have a rollicking, 
ranting dash in them which will be recognised at once by the kindred 
spirit, though in regard to them criticism or analysis were thrown away. 
Some poets, we verily believe, have achieved renown with decidedly less 
muscle and brawn than we recognise in this new-comer, who by the ‘way 
is a veteran settler in the West.—Nor let it be supposed that Mr. Ainslie 
is devoid of the softer elements, because we happen to prefer his more 
masculine vein. It is in the latter that fewer successes are achieved. 
For one manly, modern song, we have a score of pretty ditties ; and we 
are therefore always ready to grip the hand of a vigorous thinker and 
rhymster. On the first page of to-day’s dlbion we insert, from this 
volume, a very original little poem, from which we beg that no English 
reader will be turned aside by a few variations from his own dialect. 
It is surely no slight praise, that Mr. Ainslie has compelled a somewhat 
repulsive object to serve him, in awakening olden recollections generally 
associated with the pleasantest of images. Is not this a stroke of art? 
Pray, read the “ Ballad on the Bat.” 

And though the want of a glossary prevents us giving any other ex- 
tract in full, we must mark with approval two or three of the songs that 
have pleased us most. There’s “Tam o’ the Balloch,” for instance, and 
its next-door neighbour, “The Dogs o’ Drumachreen.” They’re not 


—— ————— 


perhaps the delicatest of drawing-room and rose-water effusions ; but if 


they haven’t the ring of true metal, our ear deceives us. Then we 
hugely like the ‘“‘Croon to a Kyle Cow.” Here’s a droll bit of it. 


Thy bulk is no uncouth, 

Like the monsters o’ the South ; 
Nor hae ye ony trace, 

O’ that hairy Hieland race, 

That come south frae hills an’ bogs, 
Like droves o’ horned dogs ; 

No, thou ’rt the queen of brates, 
That moveth upon cloots! 


I'd doubt if there’s a man 
In the borders ’o this lan’, 
Or a beast, if ye had aff 
The canny sucking calf, 
That delights so much as I 
In what is ta’en from Kye ; 
For here let it be tauld, 

Be it warm, be it cauld, 

Be it cream’d, be it kirn’d, 
Be it lappert, be it yearn’d, 
Be it sour in crock or pig, 
Be it crappit whey or whig, 
Be it blinkit, be it broke, 
It’s welcome aye to Jock. 


gentleman who has already done good service for young students of the 
French language, by the publication of his “First Lessons” and “ Easy 
Conversations,” The scholar who meets with a difficult phrase or ¢x- 
pression is advised to look to the Notes at the end of the book. Expla- 
nations are there given of such as are likely to puzzle beginners. This 
is according to the modern and vastly improved system of teaching lan- 
guages, which gives the greatest possible facility. Under the blunder- 
ing old-fashioned mode, it was thought desirable for the tyro to “ fish it 
out”’ from the dictionary. 


WIL anp THe Mortaace. By Jacob Abbott. Harpers.—This is 
No. 2 of the publisher’s “ Story Books,” and it really would not be just 
to consign it to the bare record of novelties received. For adaptation 
to the child-mind and easily-comprehensible moral, Mr. Abbott deserves 
great praise. The tiny quarto is also set-off with wood-cuts so unusually 
neat, and is altogether so prettily got up, that we heartily commend it. 


CueMIcAL ATLAS ; OR, THE CHeMIsTRY OF Famine Ossects. By E. 
L. Youmans. New York. Appleton.—A handsome quarto of one 
hundred pages, designed for the use of students, and entirely beyond the 
critical ken of those who are unlearned in the science, notwithstanding 
the general invitation apparent on the title-page. The many elaborate 
coloured diagrams attest the unusual pains taken to elucidate and ex- 
plain ; nor can they be passed over without a word of commendation. 
Tue PanroLogicaL System or History. By F. W. Hunt, M. D. 
Jbid.—In noticing, not long since, a work on geography, we took occa- 
sion to insist upon the importance of the use of the globes, for reasons 
which it is needless to repeat. Now, just about in the same proportion 
as the globes are superior to sheet maps, is the knowledge of contempo- 
raneous history—if we may use such an expression—superior to that 
which is acquired by learning it in detached strips. Let us explain. A 
youngster is generally set to study history in successive but isolated 
divisions. At one time it may be the United States ; then France ; then 
England ; and so on. If well taught, and the lessons be well arranged, 
pretty fair acquaintance with each in turn may be gained. But if you 
then expect that the learner will be able to compare readily the state of 
one country with that of another, or to enumerate the prominent con- 
temporaries in all, you would be asking far too much. The child has 
probably been taught to look upwards and downwards through ages, but 
almost always within certain local limits. His eye has never been 
thrown across the expanse, and compared at a glance the same dates in 
different parts of the world. The system that exhibits in historical maps 
the various nations of the world side by side, in parallel columns, has 
been invented to supply the want; and a capital system itis. The folio 
work before us consists of eight pages or four sheets of historical matter, 
put together in this useful form, and following this approved plan 
though it is applied to a limited period and a limited loeality. It is 
neither more nor less than a history of each of the States of the Union, 
from 1802 to the present date, so arranged as to give to the enquirer 
easy access to the leading facts and leading personages noted in each of 
them. Whether precisely such a work be needed, is a question for the 
publisher, who ought to know more of educational supply and demand 
than we can do. Whether the work be well executed, must be determined 
by those more familiar than we are with the minute subdivision of 
American history. We can only say that we most highly approve of 
the system ; and hope to see it carried out on a wider scale. 


Hine Arts. 


A Picture by Horace Vernet.—At the large and highly interesting 
establishment of Messrs. Goupil and Co., 366 Broadway, may now be seen 
a fair specimen of the abilities of this distinguished painter. Vernet’s 
name is so associated with battle-fields and victories, that to name “The 
Brethren of Joseph” as its subject does not perhaps commend it to high 
favour. But though Scriptural, there is nothing religious in the ac- 
tion or treatment. Joseph’s brethren are but grouped together around 
the “ kid of the goat,” just killed, for the purpose of dipping his coat of 
many colours in the blood, and so leading to the belief that he had pe- 
rished. It is merely a picture of Oriental life; and it is only remark- 
able for that extreme correctness of drawing and that brilliant yet well- 
tempered colouring, by which Horace Vernet has acquired his enviable 
fame. Curiosity to see such an original work—it was painted in Africa 
two years ago—will carry many visitors to Messrs. Goupil’s. 








LADY BLESSINGTON AND HER CONTEMPORARIES. 


“ The Literary Life and Correspondence of the Countess of Blessing- 
ton,” by Dr. Madden, has been recently publisbed in London; and 
although the distinguished woman of whom it treats has been exhibited 
to the world at large, through a variety of channels, we believe that the 
following review of the book by the London Atheneum contains enough 
novelty to give it interest for our readers. 


This “Literary Life” will be found an embarrassing book. Many of 
those connected with light literature and Fine Art in London during 
the past twenty years will feel, while they read, as if the turning of the 
next page must reveal some undertaking or social pleasure of yesterday 
in which they themselves had part,—so largely and so generously did 
Lady Blessington exercise hospitality and indulge in delicate and gra- 
cious acts of kindness to persons of the class in question. To such inti- 
mate and immediate reminiscences we shall not grow reconciled—let 
them become ever so much the fashion of the day and the rule of the 
biographer. In the “ Life of Lord Jeffrey,” as our readers may remem- 
ber, we had calculations concerning the gains or losses of living au- 
thors—and printed letters of condolence on private bereavements, of 
which the shadow had scarcely passed. This Biography of Lady Bles- 
sington is calculated to excite painful feelings of a similar character. 
We deal sharply with those travellers who make market of the dinner- 

rties and “drums” of London to the Transatlantic newspapers :— 

ut are our own hands white ’—Books like the one before us tell ano- 
ther story. They may not be—this is not—conceived in a mischievous 
spirit ; yet still, whatever their execution, they cannot fail to cause un- 
easiness. Some of Lady Blessington’s correspondents, whose letters to 
her Dr. Madden has here printed, with disparaging comments of his own, 
are still alive. Others, again, are persons who cannot have anticipated 
public exposure of the pleasantry or pathos which they flung off unre- 
servedly to one whose gracious welcome of everything meant to please 


On the whole, we cannot doubt that Mr. Ainslie’s countrymen will | 2&*—®8d whose patience with every one whom she could befriend—en- 


hail him asa worthy son of song. We do so, without consulting any of 


them. 


Inez: a Tate or THE ALAMO. ew Fork. Harpers.—A good book 
isa blessing, a bad book a curse ; but an indifferent one is the most in- | ferred. 


couraged confidence. There may be reasons in the present case why 
publication should be precipitated ; but, we repeat, the book is embar- 
rassing. 

In another point, to which we must allude, a Biography of Lady Bles- 
sington isa task of singular delicacy, which had better have been de- 
In the dtheneum of the 9th of June, 1849, while we announced 


tolerable of all. We sometimes forgive great faults, but never little | her death ina few hasty paragraphs, (courteously quoted by Dr. Mad- 
ones; common-place and stupidity are unpardonable. If these axioms on De om, es a. a ae oe and 
are true, (and they seem to us pretty evident,) the buyers and readers . wy oe a eee 


manded, we have no commission to enter.”’ We wish that this feelin 


(if it have any of the latter) of “ Inez”—will not feel very friendly | had been shared by others. Concerning certain matters, it were wel 
towards its anonymous author. He or she (but we hope it is’nt a wo-| for writers, who must think of the living, even when they would deal 
man) must ever remain largely in their debt.—We have only to add | ™08t gently by the dead, to be silent. But when we notice a Biography, 


that there are two things remarkable about it as a book—the first is 


in which these matters are at once awkwardly hinted at and transpa- 
rently glossed over, silence becomes mere damaging than helpful to the 


that a person of any talent—and to write at all implies some talent— | deceased, as well as to the living. Lady Blessington was throughout 
should have been weak enough to write it ; the second, that any body oo life exposed to an exaggerated amount of harsh construetion, which, 
should have been good enough to publish it. It is one of those unac- owever, had its root and its reason in the story of her early years. She 


Countable mistakes that are sometimes made in Literature. 


was married when very young—was soon separated from her husband— 
and the interval betwixt their separation and her second marriage was 


First Reapivas From Mopern Frencu Write not clear of reproach. This second marria rich, splendid, but 
Rs. By Gustave Chou- . proacnh, 8 , ge was a rich, splendid, bu 
quet. New York. R. Lockwood & Son.—A little ‘tied of extracts peculiar one, and its sequel of circumstances afforded precisely those 


from sources of acknowledged excellence, and gathered together by a 








antly built up, and coloured at their will, a history of motives, adven- 
tures, follies and worse, out of the circumstances of Lady Blessington’s 
position asa widow. But the task of separating truth from falsehood 
would involve a hearing of testimonies which no living jury would be 
patient and kindly enough to weigh. For another reason, every attempt 
at biographical minuteness, apology,—still more mystification,—in such 
a case isa mistake. There are those living who would gladly forget the 
past,—there are those who have not forgiven it,—and this is as well 
known to Dr. Madden as to ourselves. The knowledge might have made 
him pause, and finally decide on giving merely a literary life and corres- 
pondence of the fascinating and kind-hearted lady, without any weary 
resuscitation of marriage-settlements and wills, and trials, and schedules 
of debts, and intimations of private sorrows and private wrongs, and par- 
tial glimpses of the “skeleton in the closet.” 

Having said thus much, we shall deal with this book in a fragmentary 
fashion. Too large an amount of extraneous matter has been introduced 
into its pages. There is no attempt at arrangement ; and how insufli- 
cient is Dr. Madden’s knowledge, and_how hasty his inaccuracy, may be 
inferred from his speaking of one of Lady Blessington’s friends, who is 
still alive, actively enjoying literary interest, and dispensing beneficent 
hospitality,—in such retrospective and conjectural language as belongs 
to those who have passed away. We may have to cite other errors as we 
proceed. Further, the press has been so carelessly corrected as to make @ 
rectifying pencil perpetually necessary. Yet as it stands, with its faulis 
and exuberances of every kind, the book is rich in matter which must 
interest for the moment, and will furnish its quota of anecdote to the 
— records of the first half of this century. 

Dr. Madden’s notices of Lord Blessington, and of the lying-in-state of 
his first Lady in Dublin—* under a velvet pall of the finest texture, 
embroidered in gold and silver, which had been purchased in France 
for the occasion, and had recently been used at a public funeral in Paris 
of great pomp and splendour, that of Marshal Duroc ’’—remind us that 
this fantastic and extravagant nobleman is said to have been the original 
of Lord Rosbrin, in Lady Morgan’s “ Florence Macarthy.” His private 
theatricals, too, at Rash, in Tyrone, merited honourable mention in 
Moore’s Review article on the subject.— 

“ About 1807, he expended a great deal of money in enlarging the offices 
building an extensive kitchen and wine cellars, and erecting a spacious and 
elegantly decorated theatre, and providing ‘ properties,’ and a suitable ward- 
robe of magnificent theatrical dresses for it. The professional actors and ac- 
tresses were brought down by his Lordship, for the private theatricals at 
Mountjoy Forest, from Dublin, and some even from London. But there were 
amateur performers also, and two of tho old tenants remember seeing his 
Lerdship act ‘ some great parts ;’ but what they were, or whether of a 

or a comic nature, they cannot say, they only know ‘he was thought a 
actor, and the dresses ne wore were very grand and fine.’ The ladies who 
acted were always actresses from the Dublin theatres, and during the perform- 
ances at Rash, his Lordship had them lodged at the house of the school-mis- 
tress, in the demesne near the avenue leading to the house. The ‘ Quality’ 
who came down and remained at Rash during the performances, which gene- 
rally lasted for three or four weeks each year, were entertained with great 
hospitality by his Lordship. The expenditure was profuse in the extreme for 
their entertainment, and the fitting up and furnishing of places of tempo 
accommodation for them during their brief sojourn. The dwelling-house of 
Rash was more a large cottage, with some remains of an old structure, than a 
nobleman’s mansion.” 

There was an Irish close to the absurd and disproportionate pageant, 
—type, it might be added, of much that subsequently befell the pomps 
and glories of Lord Blessington’s wealth. 

“ The house became in a short time so dilapidated, as to be unfit to live in, 
His Lordship gave directions to have extensive repairs and additions made to 
a thatched house of middle size, about a quarter of a mile distant from Rash. 
The furnitare was removed to this place, which Lord Blessington called ‘ 
Cottage,’ and the old home at Rash was left to go to to ruin. When I 
the place recently, nothing remained but some vestiges of the kitchen and the 
cellars. The theatre had utterly Guagpenet. and nothing could be more dée- 
solate than the site of it. The grounds and garden had been broken up, the 
trees had been all cut down in the vicinity. Here and there, trunks and 
branches, yet unremoved, werelying on the ground. The stumps of the felled 
trees, in the midst of the débris of scattered timber, gave an unpleasant and 
uncouth aspect to a scene, that had some melancholy interest in it for one who 
had known the noble owner of this vast property.” 


In Dr. Madden’s account of Lord and Lady Blessington’s Italian jour+ 
ney—during which he made their acquaintance—the meeting with By- 
ron, which served to introduce the Lady prominently into authorship, 
makes a handsome figure,—thanks, chiefly, to quotations of the best pas- 
sages in the Lady Blessington’s book. In the second volume, however, 
where a considerable ame is devoted to La Contessa Guiccioli (now 
Marquise de Boissy) the amount of the Irish Lady’s opportunities for 
observation is curiously diminished by the following statement,— 

“ Lady Blessington’s intimacy with Byron was only for a od of two 
months, and during those two months, I am informed by the Countess Guic- 
cioli (now Marquise de Boissy) that the interviews between Lady Blessington 
and Byron did not exceed five or six ; and that the feelings of friendship en- 
tertained by his Lordship were not of that very ardent nature which would 
have prevented him from indulging in his favourite propensity of bewilderin 
his entourage, by giving expression to satirical observations even on a frie 
on whom he had written such eulogistic verses as he had composed for the 
Countess of Blessington. * * Lady Blessington courted the society of Ma- 
dame Guiccioli, it is true, showed her great civility, and made a great deal of 
her in the sa/ons; but any little peculiarities of the Italian lady were seized 
hold of eagerly, and made the most of in society, and laughed at in it. Like 
most Italian women, Madame Guiccioli has very little comprehension of badi- 
nage or irony in conversation. The Guiccioli could not understand anything 
like a joke; she could bear with any neglect, or even a slight, provided it ex- 
tended not to Byron’s memory. Lady Blessington, who delighted in certain 
kinds of mystification in a sportive‘+humour, mischief malliken of a playful sort, 
used sometimes to take advantage of Madame Guiccioli’s simplicity and amus- 
ing peculiarities, her exaggerated ideas of Italian superiority in all matters of 
refinement, her invincible persuasion that Italians exceeded all other Europeans 
in genius, virtue, and patriotism, te enter into arguments at variance with 
her notions, and to propound strong opihions unfavourable to the people, cul- 
ture, and climate of Italy.” 

The following story, too, is amusing, though we should have been glad 
to see the name of * one who has a good knowledge.” — 

“ It must also be observed, that the interview with her Ladyship is described 
as having been sought by Lord Byron. It is more than probable, however, a 
little rwse was practised on his Lordship to obtain it. It is stated by one who 
has a good knowledge of all the circumstances of this visit, that a rainy fore- 
noon was selected for the drive to Byron’s villa. That shelter was necessi- 
tated, and that necessity furnished a plea for a visit which would not have 
been without some awkwardness under other circumstances. Lord Blessing- 
ton having been admitted at once, on presenting himself at Byron’s door, was 
on the point of taking his departure, apologizing for the briefness of the visit, 
on account of Lady Blessington being left in an open carri in the court- 
yard, the rain then falling, waen Byron immediately insisted on descending 
with Lord Blessington, and conducting her Ladyship into his house.” 

This anecdote is, of its order, a pendant to the well-known enterprise 
of the French lady who, despairing of otherwise obtaining access to Mr. 
Mississippi Law, when that financier was in the flood-tide of his popu- 
larity, directed her coachman to overturn her carriage in the Rue Quin- 
campoix, “‘ over agaiust’’ his residence. ; 

The reminiscences of these Genoa days and Byron, of course, include 
the English poet’s well recollected mention of Count d’Orsay and bis 
commendations of that MS. Diary kept by the young “ De Grammont 
redivivus.”’ which, from the day when Moore’s “ Life” was published, so . 
sharpened public curiosity and expectation. In that journal a lively 
picture of the dandy-days of English high-life was said to exist, as bright. 
and pointed as those chronicles of Ja Blanche Wetenhall and /a Be 
Muskerry,—which, in some sense have made the Beauties of Charles the 
Second classical heroines. Brilliant and shrewd any journal kept by 
Count d’Orsay must have been; though, possibly, in his compliments, 
Byron may have somewhat iy» remeas his admiration, according to his 
usage ; but the author of the “ Literary Life’ before us gives @ death- 
blow to curiosity, by stating that Count d’Orsay’s Diary exists no more, 
having been burnt by its writer some years since. If this be the case, it 
should have been added, that the MS. was destroyed in no fit of spleen 
(for never was diarist, to the last, less splenetic than the Count d’Orsay); 
but out of gentlemanly regard for the society in which, long after the 
journal of a passing stranger was written, its writer made himself at 
home. Yet more, it cannot have been burnt without cogent temptations 
offered to its writer to adopt the contrary course. We believe that dur- 
ing the later part of Count d’Orsay’s residence in England, when his em- 
barrassments were notorious, he might and again have coined mo- 
ney on the pages of a manuscript repu on no less an authority than 
Byron’s) to be so piquant. We have bh him again and again declare 
that he never would “ sell the people at whose houses he had dined!” 
and think it possible that the Diary may have been destroyed by himself, 
in order to render all temptation impossible.— 


What’s done we partly can compute, 
But know not what’s resisted. 


Among other residents in Italy who gathered around Lady Blessing- 





ton, Dr. Madden (whose own acquaintance with her began during that 


points of attack which are most precious to curious and thoughtless per-| period) makes honourable mention of the quaint, learned hamourist, Mr. 
sons. The censors, falling back on what noone could deny, triamph- Matbias, author of “ The Pursuits of Literature” and a translation into. 
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ttie’s “ Minstrel,”—Dr. Millingen, the antiquary,—and the 
ee ro gracious Archbisbop of Tarentum, whose courtesies and 
whose cats make a figure in the pages of almost every tourist who has 
written of society in Italy since the century began. Who has forgotten 
the chaplain’s solemn answer at an Arch-Episcopal dinner-party, when, 
on the host inquiring whether bis tortoise-shell favourites were served to 
their liking, the attendant replied, “ Desdemona will wait for the 
roasts !”’—But the liveliest of the circle was Sir William Gell, whose let- 
ters figare brightly in the second volume. The history of “ The English 
in Italy” (and a curious book of virtt and anecdote might be written 
with such a title) will not be complete without liberal extracts from this 
correspondence, with its references to Sir William Drammond at Monte 
Cassino,—to Mrs. Dodswell’s dazzling beauty,—to the Hon. Keppel Cra- 
ven’s hospitalities in “ the tremendous large old convent,” which Sir 
William maintained he inbabited half out of perversity,—to the delicious 
malapr op of that Irish lady, who talked among other wonders) of the 
“ liquidation” of the blood of St. Januarius. But the above are some 
what local and dowager topics :—of more general interest is the follow- 
ing, from a letter ad to Lady Blessington in the year 1833 :— 


“ At this moment, I received a little work of a few pages from the Arch- 
bishop upon Cats, on the occasion of a cat's mummy brought for him from 
Egypt by a friend of mine, Dr. Hogg, wko is just come from that country. 
The old soul is really very little altered since you saw him, though he is 
now ninety-one ; but I cannot imagine hew the machine is to go on much lon- 

. He desires one thousand loves to you, and I am to take the Balwer to 
Sine with him shortly, though I fear if he is not quick at Italian, he will 
scarcely become very intimate, as I observed Walter Scott and Monsignore did 
not it out very well together, for the Archbisho will not take the trou- 
ble to talk much or long together in French. By-the-by, I observed to you 
that my life of Walter Scott in Italy, which | wrote by the desire of Miss Scott, 
‘was very entertaining in its way, and I sent it to Mr. L. by Mr. Hamilton. He 
hhas never, however, thanked me for it, nor even acknow edged the receipt of 
it, nor sent me Sir Walter's works, which he ordered for me with almost the 
last sentence he uttered that was intelligible, and if it does not appear in the 
work, it will be really worth publishing, and I shall send it to you.” 


These letters contain more concerning the Gell MS. furnished to the 
Author of “The Life of Scott,” with the reception of which, by that 
tleman, Sir William seems to have been anything rather than con- 

t, vide the following passage from a letter written in 1834 :— 


« As to Mr. L—, I fear,much that he is not good for much, and I am cer- 
tain he got the work, for lsent it to Mr. William Hamilton, who gave it with 
@ request that he would not omit a word of it in printing. I kept a copy of it, 
however, and I will send it to you. There are no remarks, except such as tend 
to explain away and render less ridiculous the total want of classical taste 
and knowledge of the hero, in a situation full of classical recollections, and 
which I have added, that I might not seem insensible to his real merits. They 
were written for the family, and by the desire of Miss Scott herself, and there- 
fore nothing offensive could have been inserted ; and when I had finished the 

otes, f was surprised myself at the number of circumstances I had recol- 
lected, and perceived that the account of the last days of so distinguished a 
person was really interesting, when told with strict regard to truth. The cir- 
cumstances of his illness having changed his mind, or deprived it of its con- 
sistency, which I myself much doubt, might be judged of from his way of 
treating the subjects of conversation which presented themselves, and this 
alone would be of consequence to his numerous friends. I think it scarcely 
possible that any of those most attached to him could be displeased at my 
‘manner of representing him, and at all events, I have repeated what he said, 
and related what he did in Italy, in a way that satistied every one here, who 
was the witness of his sayings and doings. However, I shall send the copy to 

u, ard if the Life is published by the said L——, without use and acknow- 

ment of my papers, the best way will be to sell it to the bookseller, and to 
let it come before the public. I will affix, or rather prefix, Miss S—’s re- 
quest, that I would write it, and will suppose that the original has been lost or 
mislaid, in consequence of her premature decease. In this case, I shall beg of 
you to make the most advantageous bargain you can, for a poor author under 
your protection.” 


Under the idea broached in the last passage, of publishing his Remi- 
niscences of Sir Walter in Italy in a separate form, Sir William, in a 
later letter still, begged Lady Blessington to introduce the following 
anecdote, which is in every way characteristic :— 


‘* On our return to the Palazzo Caramanico, we passed Mr. Laing Mason in 
the street, and this brought to Sir Walter's mind the refutation of the antiquity 
of Macpherson’s Ossian by Mr. Laing, who had shown that the names of the 
heroes were taken from the map, I think, of the channel between the Isle of 
Skye and the main land. ‘One of these names,’ said he, ‘ happens to have 
deen given in the last century, and the date of that is well known.” Mr. Laing 
knew those countries well, and his proof was striking and satisfactory. I think 
he said Mr. Laing came originally from Orkney, and he added, ‘I once went 
to see him, and carried over in my boat a faggot of sticks for the peas in his 

en, which were reckoned there a great curiosity.’ He said, however, that 
would w, and that the face of the country a ke improved by 
them. For this he was led to compare the once flourishing state of those is- 
lands with their present forlorn appearance, and observed, that ‘to a people 
from the furthest North, these might perhaps have seemed the abodes of the 
blessed. They were certainly, said he, esteemed holy, and there was a great 
cireular building like Stonehenge, not far from Kirkwall, which proved the im- 
portance of the place. Saying this, he searched for, and presented to me,a 
pencil drawing of the temple, which I preserve, and highly value. It is entitled, 
Standing Stones of Stenhouse in Orkney,’ and has on the back inscribed the 
name of J. Keene Esq., by whom it was probably drawn. Sir Walter mentioned 
another pillar, called the stone of Odin, which is perforated, and afterwards 
descanted on the ordeal, by which persons accused of crime were deemed inno- 
cent, if capable of passing through this species of aperture, in very remote 
ages. 





We already knew how strong the love of home was in the Scottish 
poet ; and can easily conceive how one so imbued with Southern dilet- 
tantism (the inevitable condition apparently of a protracted residence in 
Italy) as Sir William Gell, may have been.a sarcastie, rather than a sym- 
pathetic, observer of a guest so pre-occupied and so little flexible. But 
on all occasions there seems to have been an extra drop or two of vitriol 
in Gell’s ink ; as, for instance, in the following passages, where he alludes 
to the possibility of his writing his own memoirs.— 


“ By living partly in London and partly abroad, I have certainly met with, 
and have known, a great variety of personages, not to mention Dr. Parr and 
the Queen, of whose life and manners | could certainly make very good fun 
and much amusement ; but I must treat them in a very different manner to 
that which I measured my account of Sir Walter, for the inspection of his 
gai. I have a neighbour who often desires me, and urges me, to write my 
life ; but I really de not see the possibility of making it true and entertaining, 
without committing half my acquaintance. I have some sixty or seventy let- 
ters of Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Caroline ; and “ Mein Gott!” what 
carions things they are, and how rightly it would serve the royal family sup- 
posing they had not quarrelled with her, to publish their wife and cousia’s cor- 
respondence, as they have cheated me out of my pension.”’ 

The following anecdote is short and sharp enough.— 

, “**Dear Gell, I send you my friend Mr—; you will find him the greatest 

bore, and the most disputatious brute you ever knew. Pray ask him to dinner, 

ped wd a = pend . p A gw ereene to meet him.’—This was 
, an ‘ound him in 

poe tented every way answering to 


It should be recollected, in conclusion, that Gell was tempted to the 
indulgence of the humour which speaks out in the above,—not merely by 
‘the training which he must have acquired in the years when he served 
@ royal mistress whom he despised,—but also from the influence of long- 

bodily suffering. His later years were passed in martyrdom 
gout and rheumatism. 

There are some plausible letiers from Count Matuschewitz, written in 
wonderfully good lish ; others from Prince Schwartzenberg, who 
made use of the nom- e of Capt. Wolf, after the same fashion of 
old-fashioned Austrian diplomacy. To these follow some letters and a 
notice of that finished gentleman, the late Duke of Ossuna, prefaced with 
the somewhat astounding remark, that “the present Duke has inherited 
all that was his brother’s except his intelligence :”—which, we submit, is 
tolerably personal as applied to a gentleman at present circulating in 
London society,—Dr. Madden does scanty justice to the dead as well as 
to the living. The polished breeding which distinguished the late Duke 
of Ossuna was remarkable enough to merit especial commemoration. 
How completely, but how courteously, he contrasted with the members 

of the circle into which he was thrown in England; and how he “ held 
his own” with a quiet ease, independedit of commanding intellectual su- 
periority, will not be forgotten by any one accustomed to study what is 
called * manner” who saw him in wo It was he who, when pressed 
by an English nobleman with some inquiry more close than considerate 
as to the exuct amount of his vast fortune, replied with a polite smile, 

My Lord, I do not understand your Eaglish money.” 

Eugéne Sue, characterized as “a strange compound of credulity 
and imposition,”—M. le Vicomte d’Arlincourt, whose lettersare endorsed 
by Dr. adden as about “the most remarkable specimen’’s of “ intense 
literary vanity” and “ consummate self-conceit” (!) which any language 
affords,—MM. Casimar Delavigne and Alfred de Vigny (the last mere 
passing acquaintances) fillsundry pages. After these comes an elaborate 
and not very living picture of La Contessa Guiccioli, whose self and 
present husband are spoken of with as curious and critical a coolness as 
if both were defunct or a pair of waxen celebrities in the Tussaud gal- 

-, In this “article,” however, we find pair of stanzas by Byron, 
Ww “we tell as they are told to us.” — 


« Four years previously t» July, 1819, Byron had met with some loss, which 
he ies the subject of lines of mach beauty and pathos, that are not to be 
found in his collected published works. These lines throw some light on the 
apparent indifference which Byron was in the habit of exhibiting, on occasions 
of separation jb open or other causes, from those he loved : an egies | on 
the occasion of his parting with Madame Guiccioli, at the period of his embar- 
kation for Greece.— 

Stanzas, by Lord Byron. 
I heard thy fate without a tear, 
Thy loss with scarce a sigh ; 
And yet thou wert surpassing dear— 
Too loved of all to die. 
I know not what hath seared mine eye ; 
The tears refuse to start ; 
But every drop its lids deny, 
Falls dreary on my heart. 


Yes—deep and heavy, one by one, 
They sink and turn to care ; 

As caverned waters wear the stone, 
Yet dropping harden there— 

They cannot petrify more fast, 
Than feelings sunk remain, 

Which coldly fixed, regard the past, 
But never melt again. 


—The above lines were obtained from the late Mr. R. A. Davenport, compiler 
ofa Dictionary of Biography, and author of several works, who had the kind- 
ness to communicate them to my publisher, with a note, wherein he said :— 
‘These lines are in Lord Byron’s own handwriting. I received them from 
him, along with another poem, in 1815. I add the seal and post mark, in eon- 
firmation of my statement. R. A. Davenrort.’”’ 


Not without protest do we read another “ Memoir of L. E. L,” which 
is mainly devoted to a fresh raking-up (as it were) of the dust among 
which she lies, without any clear light being thrown upon the circum- 
stances of her sudden death. Will there never be an end of these cruel 
surmises—these unproved accusations? The letters from Miss Landon 
to Lady Blessington are merely heart-warm acknowledgments of service 
rendered her on the occasion of an election to the Secretaryship of the 
Literary Fund. Some book in which Lady Blessington was concerned 
had been critically disparaged by Miss Landon,—but this was forgotten 
by the former when a case occured in which she could help a literary 
contemporary. Remembrance of the matter, however, may have added 
earnestness to her expressions of affectionate thankfulness :—for she was 
visited by compunctions as impulsive as the praise or blame commanded 
from her pen had been mechanical. During this very Literary Fund 
canvas, when a stranger called on her with some slight information of 
service to the cause she had at heart, Miss Landon burst into sudden 
tears, exclaiming—* O, you don’t know the unkind things I have said 
about you in print.’ Her notes here published are painful in the ex- 
cess of their gratitude. Lady Blessington, Dr. Madden adds, gave him 
the commission, on his departing for Cape Coast, to erect a monument 
there to poor Mrs. Maclean at herexpense. In this, however, he was an- 
ticipated Among these “ Memorials,” too, is a musical “ lament” in 
verse on her death, given as copied in the handwriting of Mr. Landor, 
which we rather believe may be the composition of Miss Theodosia Gar- 
row.—Dr. Madden might further have given asan illustration of the hu- 
mour of one whose name fills a large space in these pages, the manner in 
which the one authoress was pointed out to the other, at a very early 
stage of their correspondence, before they had met personally. The place 
was the Opera, at which Miss Landon appeared one evening, wearing a 
a dark velvet Scotch cap and feather. “ Look!’’ cried Count d’Orsay, in 
@ gay eager voice, raising his Jorgnette,.“ Look! that is Miss Landon, 
with her inkstand on her head, and her pen in it!” 

Every page, almost, reminds us of the uses for which Lady Blessington’s 
constant kindness and large London acquaintance were claimed by her 
correspondents. Poor Miss Emma Roberts, writing, from Parell (India), 
in 1839, bespoke her interest to obtain commissions from the nobility and 
gentry desirous of possessing Indian rarities. 


“T often wish to procure a commission from the Duke of Dovonshire, or 
other wealthy patron, for the collection of horticultural or zoological speci- 
mens, which would have assisted to defray the enormous expenses of travel- 
ling. Were I to remain at Bombay I could limit my expenditure within very 
reasonable bounds, but in this case I should acquire a very small quantity of 
information ; I have therefore determined upon making a journey into the pro- 
vinces, and should you have an opportunity of recommending me as a useful 
agent to some liberal person at home, I feel assured you would do your utmost 
to forward my plans. Amid many other objects of interest for a nobleman’s 
park, the yak or yew of Thibet is the most desirable ; it will not live in India 
on the plains, but might in the cold season be carried up the Red Sea ; and I 
should be most happy to go myself into the Himalaya to procure specimens. 
The kind interest which you have shown in my welfare has encouraged me to 
trouble you with these details. I feel that I have some claim upon patronage, 
since my patriotic feelings have induced me to prefer travelling in the British 
dependencies, for the purpose of making them better known, instead of 
going to America, notwithstanding the offers made to me by publishers at 
home, who would have made very liberal advances for the expenses of my 
journey.”’ 

The most interesting pages in the second volume are the letters ad- 
dressed to Lady Blessington by Mr. W.S. Landor. Her letters to the 
poet, too, are her best,—as though the high nature and great endowments 
of her correspondent imperceptibly nerved her when she sat down to 
talk to him on paper. But Lady Blessington’s writings, we must again 
repeat, whether imaginative or epistolary, in no respect did her jus- 
tice. 


THE USES OF THE OPERA. 


The daintiness of conceit and quaintness of illustration, that mark the 
subjoined extract from a late number of the Home Journal, unmistaka- 
bly affix its authorship upon N. P. Willie. 


New York is a piano-forte. The Academy of Music is the lid. The 
different classes of society are the different scales of notes, forever liable 
to become discordant. An Opera is the tuning-key. Ole Bull is the 
tuner. 

As we believe in nothing which has not an undercurrent of moral 
purpose, and desire to cultivate and support nobody, in this our Jour- 
nal, who bas not the same—the above is our confession of faith in Opera 
and Ole Bull. 

An Opera-House, such as the Academy of Music in Fourteenth-street, 
soothes the irritabilities of separated classes. Not altogether by the music. 
Its SPLENDOUR apologizes for the closed doors of the Fifth Avenue. It 
is a more magnificent drawing-room than any rich man has—the rich 
man’s family is glad to frequent it in fall dress—entertainments are 
given there—and it is open to all. There is no condescending host—for 
all pay alike. There is no privilege of places, except for competition 
open to all. It is the city’s best fashionable drawing-room, crowded b 
the city’s best company, and with impartial gas which illuminates ail 
dresses and faces without fear or favour. 

Thus much allowed for the moral of the BELonGrNGs, let us now come 
to the moral of the music. 

Operas are better in their influences than theatres, we think—and 
simply because the grand piano of classes, which is kept in tune by 
one, is made discordant by the other. Most modern plays turn upon the 
distinctions between rich and poor. Their most frequent and striking 
effects are produced by the triumphs of the humble over the proud, the 
lowly and lovely over the aristocratic and ugly. And this would all be 
very well, if the poor were all lovely and humble and the rich were all 
proud and ugly. But to cure the pimple the drama keeps a blister 
alive on the whole body. We only mean. to allude to this point suffi- 
ciently to set you thinking about it, dear reader. 

Opera music, being addressed to the nerves and sensibilities, not to 
the intellect, is soothing and refining only. It is given with a sort of 
drama, it is true. But the story of an opera, (generally a very silly one 
and in a foreign language), is wholly disregarded, and the music alone 
makes any impression. People come away from the Taearre with their 
minds wrought up, and their passions and hatreds all excited. They 
come away from the opera with their minds rested and their sensibili- 
ties softened and made tender. For a country of over-worked minds 
and over-irritated jealousies and envies, the opera is therefore the better 
Institution of the two. Don’t you think so? 

Music is the one pleasure of life, in which the less novelty the batter, 
The oftener a story is repeated, the more we tire of it. The ofteaer we 
hear a tune, on the contrary, the more we love it. Once familiar with 
an Opera, its mere story becomes an indistinct background like the s:e- 
nery of the stage ; and each listener sits, and weaves, upon the frame of 
the music, his own special drama of feelings and susceptibilities. To 
hear a favourite opera is to find yourself set to music. And—the nerves 
being soothed and the sensibilities softened—it is only a man’s bast ele- 
ments that the music stirs. Speaking for ourselves only—we should 
beg Ole Bull not to give us more new operas than he can possibly help. 
A new opera to our old feelings, is like a new accompaniment to old 





words. 
The selling of “ librettos” with translations, at the doors, is like in- 





viting usto admire the scenery from behind—a needless makiag lain 
and silly of what is intended to be vague and enchanting. Could not 
that wn at of disenchantment be abated? To sit out an opera with 
one of those books open in your hand (dear country visitors!) is like eat- 
ing your dinner with a medieal book before you showing the process of 


Coston. 

@ rejoice, beyond verbs and adjectives to express, in the establish- 
ment of regular and sustained opera at the ACADEMY OF Music. It is 
a public blessing and benefit. It is an individaal solace and luxury. It 
ministers to the weariness of ovER-workep New York Muyp. It aggran- 
dizes and refines the scope and taste of the general eye. We trust King 
Public will endow it with his presence, as the kings of Europe endow 
galleries of Art with pictures and statues—to liberalize and elevate the 
common character of the nation. The stracture in Fourteenth street is 
our TemPLe or Inwer Harmony, and Ole Bull is its grand Hierophant. 
Amen. 


AN ADVENTURE ON THE OHIO. 


The subjoined account, extracted from the Western Episcopalian, 
and dated Cincinnati, February 5, has been going the round of the press 
It is however too remarkable to be omitted from our register. We would 
aleo call attention to the words of warning effectually uttered at a mo- 
ment of extreme peril, and italicised in the narrative. The allusion to 
the Arctic, under the circumstances, confirms the impression that we 
have endeavoured to convey to our readers in regard to the fatal loss of 
that ship. 


On Thursday morning, January 30, Bishop McIlvaine started for Oin- 
cinnati, on his return from a visit to Louisville. He took the steam 
ferry-boat at Louisville for the purpose of crossing the river, and taking 
his seat in the Jeffersonville train. The day was bitter cold, and the 
Obio was fall of running ice, going down in large fields to the falls, 
which lie just below Louisville. The boat became fixed, in the middle 
of the river, in a large mass of solid ice, and could neither advance nor 
recede. Instantly she was at the mercy of the current, and began to 
move toward the falls. The imminence of the danger became at once 
apparent. There were about two hundred passengers on board—men, 
women and children—besides omnibusses, wagons, horses and their at- 
tendants. It now seemed almost certain that all must be lost. 

Under Bishop Mclivaine’s care was a daughter of Bishop Smith. The 
Rev. Mr. Sehon, a Methodist minister of Louisvilie, and his wife, were 
also on board. It seemed impossible that a soul could survive if the 
boat should be wrecked on the falls. The current, the cold, the break- 
ers, the eddies, the ice breaking over the falls, would have rendered 
escape, even for the strongest and hardiest swimmer, impossible. Help 
from either shore could not be extended so long as the drifting con- 
tinued. Nothing could reach the boat in time to rescue a single person. 
Inevitable death was all that the most fearless and confident could see 
before them. The boat and passengers were given up on the shore. 
Where was help to come from? Some there were on board who did 
know where to look ; and did look there, where all true help is found in 
time of need. 

The Bishop then said to Mr. Sehon that he would go into the room 
where the women were, and draw their minds to prayer. They went to- 
gether ; but though the utmost caution was used to prevent alarm, the 
word prayer was no sooner uttered, than the lamentations and cries 
made it impossible for prayer to be heard. After endeavouring in vain 
to calm these poor people, some of the calm ones, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Sehon, and Miss Smith, gathered close around the Bishop, as he offered 
a brief and wi hope prayer. After this there was more composure. 
And now the hand of the Lord appeared. Man could do nothing. The 
boat was drifting on to its apparent inevitable wreck. But—was it not 
God’s guiding in answer to prayer ’—she struck the hidden reef at the 
commencement of the rapids. That was the salvation, though it was 
not then known or recognised as such. 

How long the boat could hold that place against the pressure of the 
current, and the prodigious momemtum of the acres of ice which con- 
stantly struck and ground against it; how soon she would be pressed 
over, or lifted up and be turned over, or crushed under the accumula- 
ting mass of ice, where no help could reach her, no one could say. 
Each new onset of ice was watched with intense anxiety. But that 
which was terror to those on board, proved to be one of God’s instru- 
ments for their safety. As the ice struck against the boat, it formed 
such a mass that it rested on the rock beneath and formed a breakwater; 
and the more violent was the onset of the ice, the more strong and mas- 
sive did it become. The boat lay, as it were, under the lee of this hill 
of ite, though some of her length was still unproteeted. 

In this passive resistance to the assaults of the current and ice, the 
boat lay about two hours, before help came. Meanwhile the passengers 
could not see that any movements for rescue were being made on shore. 
They were too far off to see what was doing. 

From the Louisville shore they were distant half a mile, and on the 
Indiana shore there were no inhabitants. During this time high rewards 
were offered on the Louisville side, to any one who would attempt a 
rescue. The clerk of the Jacob Strader had a son in the stranded boat, 
and offered a large price for his deliverance. The life-boat of the Stra- 
der was launched, and three men came out in her, and took out the youth 
and two young women connected with the officers of the Strader. lt 
took the boat an hour to get back. 

In the course of another honr, somé four or five boats, capable of con- 
taining each from four to five persons, came out from either shore. Mean- 
while the women had become quite composed. Many of them behaved 
in a very exemplary way throughout the whole period. As soon a8 
these skiffs came near to the boat, the determination seemed unanimous 
that the women should al! go first, and this determination was carried 
out. The coloured women were as kindly cared for as the white. Who- 
ever came first entered the boats first. The last woman that came wasa@ 
white woman. Such as had husbands were allowed to have them with 
them. The Rev. Mr. Sehon went as was proper, with his wife, in the se- 
cond boat, and Bishop McIlvane consigned to him the care of Miss Smith, 
and bade them farewell. 

Our good Bishop was strongly urged, by those in the skiff and on the 
boat, to go with the lady in his charge; but he resolutely refused to 
avail himself of the privilege which all seemed anxious to accord to his 
age and character. One or two coloured men were allowed to go in the 
skiffs with their wives. Nota word of interference or remonstrance in 
reference to this arrangement was uttered, “ Remember the Arctic” 
was heard, as the women were putin. All the while the ice was crush- 
ing against the boat, and none knew how soon she would be driven where 
no boats could reach her. At length the last woman, as it was supposed, 
had been put on, and the boat was not full. At the urgency of those who 
were most active, Bishop McIlvane consented to get into the skiff. But 
before it had pushed off another woman was found, and he at once called 
to her to come and take his place. 

The next relief was a flatboat, given by Messrs. Gill, Smith & Co., of 
Louisville, to whoever would take it. It was manned by a gallant crew, 
who knew that such a craft must take the falls. Two falls pilots came in 
her. One steered and the other commanded. Captain Hamilton, a cool 
and intrepid man, took the command. On her flush deck, which was 
even with her sides, and covered with straw, about fifty men, of whom 
Bishop McIlvane was one, were placed. As there were not room to 
stand, because of the oars, nor room to sit, they were compelled to kneel. 
By this time the boats which had put off had been carried down, and 
were just able to reach the island at the head of the falls, where there was 
much suffering from cold, and whence the women with difficulty got to 
the Kentucky shore. 

As the crew of the flatboat started for their fearful trial of the falls, 
Captain Hamilton ordered silence. “ Let no one speak but me,” said 
he. He ordered the draaght of the boat to be measured. The answer 
was: “It is fifteen inches.” He answered: ‘It is a poor chance ;” and 
evidently thought the case very desperate. He had not expected that 
the boat would be loaded so heavily. His effort was to reach a particu- 
lar chute of the falls, as that which alone afforded any hope of a passage. 
All this had occupied but a minute or two. The powerfal current had 
brought the flat almost to the spot where, in another instant, she was to 
be wrecked, and all lost in the breakers and ice, or they were to be safe. 
There was perfect sileace. What asolemo moment! How appropriate 
was the kneeling position which was maintained! The Lord saw those 
— that were before him in a corresponding attitude of prayer and 

‘aith. 

Our beloved bishop sheltered a poor shivering colored boy under bis 
cloak, and commended himself and his fellow-voyagers with composure 
and confidence to his covenant Lord and Saviour. In the crisis of pas- 
sing down the chuée the boat struck. It seemed that all was lost! The 
silence was unbroken. Grating over the rock, she was a moment 
free, and then struck again. Agaia she was free, and again strack. Her 
bottom grated on the reef, not a word was spokea, the boat floated on, 
the captain cried out, “Try the pump!’ * No water,” was the answer. 
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God had delivered them! The gentleman who kneeled next to the bishop 
beard him solemnly murmur, “ The Lord be praised for hie mercies!” 
Now the fearful eddies and breakers were a danger not to be thought 
of, after what had passed. Three miles below Louisville, at Portland, the 
passengers were landed safely, with a great sense of gratitude to the in- 
trepid pilots and their brave crew; and most deeply indebted to the 
y of God. They had been about four hours on the water. After 
this successful passage, a larger boat, capable of holding more freight, 
aad without too much draught, took off the remaining passengete, and 
the falls safely. The ferry-boat, with the omnibusees, wagons, 
and horses, remains on the rock ; and the last news speak of her as being, 
at present at least, in @ position of safety. 


=. —_ 


Loxe-Raxce v. Suort-Ranoe.-—A few nights ago, a great deal of an- 
noyance was experienced by ladies in the dress circles of the St. Charles 
theatre, in consequence of the conduct of a company of seamen who 
brought their telescopes to that establishment, and used them as opera 

They caused several ladies to leave the theatre, as they per- 

in their ungentlemanly conduct, in spite of the loudly expressed 
disapprobation of the audierce, a cry of “ turn them out” was raised, and 
the suggestion was carried into execution. On Saturday evening, a lar- 
, but less impertinent party of sailors again appeared at the St. Charles, 
and again called their telescopes into requisition. There were at least 
twelve persons provided with these instruments and they were supported 

a large number of their comrades, who had determined, we believe, to 
aid them in disputing their right to remain, ifany attempt to eject them 
should be made by the officers of the theatre. Whenever any gentleman, 
or person in male attire, levelled an opera glass at the party, twelve tel- 
eseopes were instantly directed at him, and so remained till he laid it 
down, or turned it away to another part of the house, when the sea glasses 
were immediately lowered. There were at first several loud demon- 
trations of disapprobation at this conduct ; but when it was seen that the 
geamen never once directed their telescopes at a lady, even when the la- 
dies turned their glasses at them, these symptoms of indignation gradu- 
ally subsided, and would soon have entirely ceased had not a boy ap- 

in the parquette with two soda glass bottles, placed paralled to 

each other like, the “barrels’’ of an opera glass, and directed his extem- 

“eye instrument” at the party of seamen. The shouts of laughter 

and applause which announced the boy’s appearance in the parquette 

brought Mr. De Bar, the gentlemanly manager of the St. Charles, before 

the curtain, to address the audience. He began by expressing bis aston- 

ishment at a party of men who were endeavouring to destroy the repu- 

tation of his establishment, although he had done them no injury what- 
ever. 

Here a sailor rose in his seat, and attempted to speak ; but he was in- 
atantly silenced by a storm of hisses and cries of “turn him out.” Mr, 
De Bar requested the audience to hear what the man had to say. Un- 
willingly this permission was granted. The sailor denied that it was 
their wish to injure him; denied having annoyed any lady ; said that 
ov had never commenced, in a single instance, the impertinence com- 
plained of; that they had never raised their telescopes excepting when 
an opera-glass was levelled at them by a gentleman. (Hisses from the 

glass holders; applause from the parquette; cries of “ good,” 
“this ia a free country,” and * that’s true,” from the galleries, followed 
this statement.) The sailor said that they would instantly leave the 
theatre if desired ; but they would raise their telescopes, if they remained, 
whenever any gentleman raised his opera-glass at them. He thought 
he had as good a right to use a single-barrelled telescope as the others 
had to use “ double-barrelled” opera-glasses. As what the sailors said 
in their defence was strictly true, a compromise was effected ; the opera- 
glass holders discontinued their impertinence, and the telescopes were 
not raised again. 

We are far from approving the conduct of the sailors ; but we think 
that the opera-glass gentry were as impertinent as the others. The prac- 
tice of converting opera-glasses into instruments of insult requires to be 
checked. Many persons use them to gaze at ladies in the most ungen- 
ag manner ; longer than they would dare do with their unaided 
eye. No lady, we presume, would feel annoyed at being looked at, even 
through an opera-glass, if gentlemen did not prolong their gaze longer 
that the laws of etiquette allow; but, otherwise, the practice is ex- 
tremely annoying as wellas rude. Gentlemen, of course, would not ob- 
ject to being gazed at by a lady for any length of time ; but the modesty 
of the fair sex saves them from that pleasure. Let gallantry exeroise in 
fature the same influence, in this respect, over gentlemen that fnddesty, 
does in ladies.—W. O. Bee, Feb. 12. 





A Most DesrraBe Instrrution.—One of the most important bills which 
has passed Congress within our remembrance received the final sanction 
of the legislative branch yesterday. We refer to the bill to establish a 
Court of Claims, to which we ventured not long since to invoke the fa- 
vour of the House of Representatives, with which it then rested. This 
bill was called up yesterday at a favourable moment, and, the friends of 
it wisely abstaining from debate, it was forthwith passed by a large ma- 
jority. We should not be surprised if it saves one-fourth part of the ses- 
slons of Congress now spent in the examination and discussion of claims. 
It will, however, operate beneficiently in « variety of ways. It will not 
only secure to just claims an early hearing and prompt settlement, but 
it will get rid of the interminable renewal of unfounded ones, and thus 
save the time of Congress from being wasted year after year in the re- 
examination of rejected claims. 

The bill gives jurisdiction to the court to hear and determine all claims 
founded upon any law of Congress, or upon any regulation of an Execu- 
tive Department, or upon any contract, express or implied, with the gov- 
ernment of the United States, and all claims referred by either house of 

ngress. The testimony in all cases is to be reported to Congress, and 
all upon which favourable decisions are given are to be accompanied with 
a bill or bills to carry them into effect, and with briefs from the solicitor 
of the board and from the claimant. 
It will be thus seen that the court is to perform the work now labouri- 
ously but imperfectly done by committees, and Congress is to revise the 
whole and act upon the subjects presented, as at present. On many sub- 
jects an opinion, well matured by the court, will serve as the basis for 
action on all similar cases ; and there will not, perhaps, be so many in- 
Consistencies in legislation as at present, when the successes or failure of 
& measure depends in a great degree upon the mood in which one house 
or the other may happen to be found when the vote is taken. At all 
events there is a probability of a more mature investigation than by the 
resent mode, and it is to be hoped we shall hear but little more of what 
deemed worse than the “law’s delay,” the pendency of claims before 
Congress of half a century’s duration.—Vational Intelligencer, Feb. 24. 





Tar Warprose or Mary, QUEEN OF Scors.—Among the items in Queen 

8 wardrobe inventory we observe “ane little hat of black taffety, 
embroidered all over with gold, with a black feather and gold band. An- 
other hat of black taffety, embroidered with silver, one of black velvet, 
embroidered with silver, and one of white crisp [crape ;) also a little 
grey felt hat, embroidered with gold and red silk, with a feather of red 
aud yellow,” the royal colours of Scotland. These belonged to her riding- 
tire ; but she had also a rich variety of hoods, coife, cauls, bonnets, and 
eornettes of velvet, damask, crape, and other costly materials, embroidered 
be gold, silver, silk, and pearls : with these she wore her regal frontlet 
of Jeweller’s work and gems. Her veils were for the most part of crape, 
passamented with borders of gold, embroidery, and pearls. The following 
quaintly described article of Oriental luxury in Mary’s wardrobe inven- 
fo appears to have been an anticipation of the modern parasol, for de- 
nding her face from the too ardent rays of the sun: “ A little canopy 
Me bess satin, of three-quarters long, furnished with fringes and fasszs 
in ® of gold and cramoisy silk, with many litile painted buttons, serv- 
an to bear shadow afore the Queen.” Another of these fanciful hand- 
enna was made of silver damask and carnation silk, fringed with 
= Nation and silver. She had six-and-thirty pairs of silver shoes, laced 
vat posamented with gold and silver, besides mudis or slippers in great 
w th y. Her gloves were of the gauntlet form, fringed and embroidered 
Ast silver, coloured silks, and small pearls. Her hose were silk, 
al ed with gold or silver; but she did not disdain the use of Guerasey 
with at for winter wear. She had short cloaks of black velvet, embroidered 
Hi ble Wp and of white satin, embroidered and fringed with gold; a 
bl = .t — of black frieze, passamented with gold, and lined with 
omen 1 a blee Highland mantle and a white Highland mantle. 
eantie ber vaskinis, skirts, sleeves, doublets, and vardingales were very 
rejoinas - wet 80 humerous as those of her good sister of England, who 
feart's he possession of two thousand magnificent dresses. Mary 
The tie ‘ robe contained but fifty, of surpassing richness and elegance. 
. with, oa aoa tek is a “robe-royal of purple velvet, embroidered 
white mati ee and furred with spotted ermine. A long loose gown, 
and p Q, Bye my thereof lined with a breadth of cloth-of-silver, 
Of Chama ncnted about with @ broad passament of silver. A loose gown 
Osie satin, dang tartit, lined in the breasts with frosted cloth-of- 


tailit gown of thin incarnit (carnation coloured) taffety, with long and 
short sleeves, passamented over the body with silver ments, and 
small cordons of silver and blue silk.”” This dress from the lightness of the 
material, was evidently for summer wear. She had also a lang-tailed 
high-neckit gown of /ayn (woolen manofacture,) sewit (meaning em- 
broidered) with silver and white silk, laich-neckit, with burlettes—that 
is to say made low in the boddice, trimmed with stuffed rolls of the same 
material. A white satin lang-tailed high-neckit gown, passamented all 
over with gold ; one of blue damask, passamented all over with silver; 
one of aurange damask, with silver ; oe of cloth-of silver, frosted with 
gold on green velvet ; another of cloth-of gold, embroidered with silver, 
grounded with purple satin, made low in the boddice, and trimmed with 
: geit, or edging lace, of gold.—.4gnes Strickland’s “ Queens of Scot- 
and,’ 


A MopErn anv Mopest Aristipes.—-A little seven-by-nine-country paper 
published somewhere in the interior of Alabama, recommends earnestly 
the Vew York Herald as one of the best and ablest newepapers of the 
North ; but adds, that while it entertains the highest opinion of that 
journal, it has a great dislike of Bennett, the editor. The conductor of 
another paper out in the North-west expresses a similar opinion of the 
Herald ; but amusingly enough also confesses to a strong prejudice 
against Bennett, its editor, without ever having seen that personage, or 
without, in fact, knowing anything about him. 

Human nature is the same in all ages. A lapse of thirty centuries 
cannot, it seems, change the characteristics of the human family. Athens, 
in the time of Socrates and Aristides, was precisely what New York isin 
this age of dirty streets and bad government. The simple and upright 
character of Socrates rendered him an object of envy and dislike to the 
evil disposed, and the wit, sarcaem and ridicule lavished by him on the 
sophists of his age led to his arrest and suicide by poison. “I wish Aris- 
tides to be banished at once,’”’ said an Athenian loafer to a fellow-citizen, 
who, without his being aware of the fact, happened to be Aristides him- 
self. ‘ Why do you express such a wish?” inquired the latter. “ Be- 
cause,” replied the loafer, “I am tired of hearing every one call him ‘the 
Just.’ He deserves to be banished from Athens for setting himself up as 
superior to the rest of mankind.” 

Such is human nature in all ages and countries. The individual who, 
by his talent, industry and rectitude of conduct, raises himself above 
others who are deficient in those qualities, is sure to be made a target for 
all the spleen, malignity and calumny that bis rivals can pour out upon 
him. Such was the philosophy of the conduct of the contemporaries of 
Aristides and Socrates ; such is the philosophy of the enmity of ours.— 
New York Herald, March 1. 
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White to play and checkmate in five moves. 
* Being No. 2 Problem entered for the Five Move Prize. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 321.* 
White. 


1. Q tks P. at Q6. B to K 4ch. 

2. g interposes, ch. | KwBs5 Ey 
8. PtoK R6. Qt K B2. 

4. RtoQRa4. | Anything. 

5. Kt checkmates at R 5 or Q 3. 


* Our old and clever correspondent D. J. is the author of this fine stratagem; 
and not J. D., to whom it was last week erroneously attributed. 





To CorresPonpEnTs.—C. M., T. S., and several others. Your intended 
solutions to last week’s Problem are all wrong. This looks well for D. J., so 
far !—C. R. Your enclosure arrived too late for entry, a circumstance much to 
be regretted; as, if your solution be correct, you would doubtless have secured 
the prize. One slight difficulty, however, appeared to us to be in the way ; 
which was the trifling circumstance of White’s King being already checkmated ! 


—_—_—e 


Hemp anp Leatuer.—We understand that Chief Engineer Carson is 
about trying a new description of hose, which, if successful, will effect a 
great saving in money, and what is of more importance, dispense with 
the necessity of employing half the hose companies now Ia use, The new 
hose are made of hempen string strongly knit and plated together, and 
80 finely, that when filled, they will be imperviousto water. Even should 
there be any interstices through which the water might percolate, the 
tendency of the hemp to swell would soon rectify it. It is estimated that 
a hose company could carry 1,000 feet of this new hose, whereas they now 
find it difficult te convey 500 feet of the ordinary leather and India 
rubber hose to a fire. Another consideration is that the hempen hose will 
cost but forty-five to fifty cents a foot, a saving of over thirty-three per 
cent. Specimens may be seen at the office of the Chief Engineer. 





Russian Loss my 1854,—A letter from Warsaw, regarded as official, 
and quoted by the Cologne Gazette, says that the loss sustained by the 
Russian active army (that is the ‘Grand Army,” under Prince Paskie- 
witech) during the year 1854 bas amounted to 111,132 men ; of which 
29,204 were killed, 55,304 wounded, 6240 deserters and absent, while 
16,156 have died of divers diseases. 





A Lipset, or Course.—aA correspondent of ours, who has lately been 
in Washington, draws the following laconic picture of that metropolis : 

‘‘ Washington stinks with corruptions. I shall leave to-morrow. If I stay 
any longer f shail be bought up. To pretend to be honest here is an affecta- 
tion of singularity that becomes annoying.” 

Luckily for the continuance of the Government, all the people that go 
a Washington are not as sensitive as our ccrrespondent.—MW. Y. Tri- 

une. 


Goop News ror Birmincuam.—Clapison (a successful singer) is de- 
voting himself to the erection of a chateau composed entirely of but- 
tons! The walls, the ceiling, the doors, the exterior, the interior, are all 
ornamented with this novel element of architecture. Buttons of every 
description, from the very origin of their invention up to those of the 
present day, have been employed in the arabesque and ornamentation of 
the walls. Every country has been ransacked, and some most curious 
specimens brought to light. Those dating from the Lower Greek Em- 
pire are of the most curious manufacture and most wonderful ingenuity. 
—FParis Letter. 


A Fair Hir.—Our prima donna has been made the subject of a hoax, 
which has not improved her opinion of us. She has long been the tyrant 
and tormentor ef one of the most lovely young lions of this huge mena- 
serie, and he had long been writhing under her despotic sway. She 
formally dismissed him at length, about a week ago, in one of her 
fits ot uncertain spirits. She withdrew in well-acted despair, and a 
kind friend came, in great emotion, a few hours afterwards to beseech 
her to rush to the rescue, for the poor rejected suitor was about to Llow 
out his brains. She went immediately upon the wings of her old love, 
and found the faithless one at supper with her rival! Her indignation 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





FRYEF 
Hon. R. 
AGUE PILLS. 


in which these gentlemen, with Mr. Deshler, are held in this State, I take 
that any representations made by them are worthy of public confide ce. 


Barclay street; ©. H. RING, corner Jobn street and | 
House and corner Canal street and Broadw 
street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ 


AND AGUE I SHIRTS .—Pead the testimony 
B. Uotauan of the pg Ay 5 of DESHLER’S FEVER A 


Astor House, Dec. 15, 1854, 
Cus. D. Desuier, Esq.—Dear Sir : I will not claim the $500 you rpreed to give me if 


your medicine did net cure me, being sufficiently remunerated by ® perfect vesouery 5 was 
troubled for several mouths with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your per- 
tormed a perfect cure by 

a friend, towhom I fee 
all cases of a similar character.—Truly yours, 


their use through a single course. They were recommended to me by 
great'y obliged. I shall recommend them with perfect confidence im 


R. B. COLEMAN, 
Read also what Physicians say : 
We have used Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of cases of fever and ague, and have never known @ 
WM. A. NEWELL. M. D., Allentown, N. J. 
A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 
Note from the Hon. Theedore Frelinghuysen: 
From the professional character and reputation of Drs. Newe!l, above named, and the esteem 
pleasure in stating 
New Brunswick, N. J., Jan. 24, 1854. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 


Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street; C. V, CLICKENER & CO. o. & 
eel i ¥. V. RUSHTON 
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and F.© W & ©CO., No Fiaokite 
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person to have a second chill afier commencing with them. 


.0 , 115 
, snd DYO'T & SONS, Philade 
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A. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga; WHIGHT & CO., N. Orleens and KB. N. 
CUM, Cincinusti, O. Also at the Wholesale and Retail Depot, by 0. D. DESHLER, No. 34 
Broadway, N.Y. 





NEST AROMATIC IN THE WORLD! differi 
_— Lag ws preparation under the name of SNUFF. Do. s, Som 


Catarrh BoM actually worth ten times its weight in gold to all those afflicted with coarrh, 
Cold in the Head, Head 

be sent by mail /ree of 
Depét of J. Durno, Albany, N. Y. 


Sore Eyes, Deafness, or ache, A sample box with directions for use, 
postage, on receipt of THIRTY-ONZ CENTS in.Stamps or Specie, from the 


B. Not sold on Commis-ion anywhere. 





ERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF SAFES, wit 
Hall’s »t powder-proof Locks, the same that were awarded separate m dais at the 


World’s Fair, London, 1851, and World’s Fair, New York, 1863 and ’54, ana this is the Lee 
and the only powder-proof Lock that received medal at the London Wo: ld’s Fair, thou; 
others mere on exhibition and now 
bis agents are the only persons authorised to make and sell his Patent Champion Safe, with 
Hali’s ro eerie i 


advertised as ** World’s Fair Locks.”’ The subscriber and 


ack 


8. 
HERRING, Green Block, Nos. 125, 137, and 139 Water-street, New York. 








M* 
time totime; the Publisher ofthe Aion takes this method of explaining the existing arrange- 
ments. 


THE ALBION ENGRAVINGS. 
TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 
NY ENQUIRIES HAVING BEEN ADDRESSED TO THIS OFFICE BY PERSONS 
living at a distance trom large towns, as to the Engravings which have been issued from 


All Subscribers, on payment of their annual subscription (six dollars), are entitled to one ofthe 


followingengravings. published expressly for their use : Chalon’s Queen Vietoria ; Lucas’s Prince 


Albert; Stuart’s Washington ; Matteson’s Benjamin Franklin: Allan’s Sir Walter Seott ; Cope’s 
First Trial by Jury ; Buckler’s St. Paul’s, London; Landseer’s Dignity and Impudence; Wil- 
kie’s Columbus Propounding his Theory of a New World: Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Beete; 
Landseer’s Return from Hawking.—New subscribers can select, attheir option, from the above 
list; and those in arrear can receive such as are due to them, on payment of theiraecounts. These 
Engravings can now be safely forwarded on paste-board rollers, by mail, at a charge of a few 
cents’ postage. eaten 

A Line-Engraving, the most gaaty rot temnst, and frem a drawing made expressly for the Pe 


prietor ofthe Albion, is in hand for 
0 Park Place, New York. 





POST OFFICE NOTICES. 


OST OFFICE NOTICE.—The Maiis for CALIFORNIA, &c., per U. 8. Steamer @BORGE 
LAW will close at this Office on MON DAY, the 5th day of March, at lo’clock P. M. 
the. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster, 


OST OFFICE NOTICE.—The Mails far EUROPE, per U.S. Steamer BALTIC, will elese 
at this Office on WEDNESDAY, the 7th day of March, at 10% o’clock, A. M. 
_ ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmacter. 


OST OFFICE NOTICE.—The mails for EUROPE, per U. 8. Steamer ST. LOUIS, wt 
close at this Office on SATURDAY, the 10th day of March, at 104¢ o’clock, A. M. . 
ISAAC V. FUWLER, Postmaster, 





SPINAL COMPLAINTS. 


A METHOD OF TREATING SPINAL DISEASES, CURVATURES OF THE SPINB 
and Spinal Weakness without the least pain, cr eon! t from the use of Suppertes 

or apparatus of any kind, has been successfully practised, during the past four years, by 
MRS. JAMES DURNO, Rheumatic Physician, 
at her Office, No. 83 STATE STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
Many such cases *‘ given over’’ by the first Physicians in the State of New York have begs 
eompletely cured, and can be referred to here and elsewhere. 

ma Mrs Durno bas also been successful of PARALYSIS after all hope of relief 


im the cure 
had vauished. 
Albany, N. Y., February 24th, 1855. 


MUSIC AT THE REDUCED PRICE. 


Ove NEW CATALOGUE OF MUSIC AT THE GREATLY REDUCED PRICE, ® 

now ready, and wiil be sent to any part of the United Sta‘es wi:hout chorge. In order 
that purchasers may have the advantage of our great reduction in ‘be price of Music, it is ne- 
eessary that they shon)d select from our catalogue which contains nearly all the works of merit. 
or popularity of foreign composers, and all the valuable copyright works of 

WILLIAM VINCENT WALLACE 
GEORGE F. ROOT, 
J. A. FOWLER, and others. 

Such non-copyright works as are not in our catalogue we are now about, and will continue te 
reprint, so that the apne may have the advantage of the red prices onthem. Purchasers 
at other stores will be sure to inquire for our editions, in order to get them at | he reduced 
PIANO-FORTEs, GUITARS, FLUTES, &c., &c., of our own manofacture, all at the lew- 
est market prices, and warranted in all respects. Prince & Cc.’s Melodeons Harmonions for 
Churches, &c., &c. WM. HALL & 8ON, 
No. 239 Broadway, opposite the Park. 
Dealers, Seminaries, and Teachers supplied on the lowest terms. Music sent by mail to any 
part of the United States on receipt of the money. 


ALLSOPP’S PALE OR BITTER ALB. 


RTHUR KENDALL, Agent.—THAT THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, AND 
Public generally may have the benefit of this fine tonic beverage in a pure state, 
Messrs. ALLSOPP & SONS have appoined an Agent, Mr. ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine 
Merchant, 7 William Street, New York to supply their Beer, warranted genuine, at 8 cents per 
gallon, in casks of 9, 18, and 60 gallons ; also in pint bottles, at $2 25 per dozen. 
SAMUEL ALLSOPP & SONS. 
The Brewery, Burton-on-Tren 


t, England, December 19th, 1854. 

Bg Now on Sale, No.7 WILLIAM STRERT, NEW YORK. 
TRUE MANZANILLA. 

THis WINE IS OF A DELICATE PALE STRAW COLOUR, AND IS FOUND TO 
possess a striking resemblance to the bitter flavour of the flowers of Camomile, it is very 
light in body, eminently free from aeidity, stomachic and appetizeing, economical and whele- 
some ; in these qualities, and asa staudard Table drink it has tew superiors. 

VINO DE PASTO. 
Is a much appreciated excellent dry dinner Sherry, and not being so bitter as the preceding, 
is considered by the generality of wine-drinkers more agreeable to the palate. 

SHERRY. 

Amontillado and Oloroso, Macharnudo and very fine old Crown Madre Vino, Montilla, and 
other natural Sherries, the finest productions from the vineyards of Xeres. 


All the above imported and for sale in original packages, demijohns, and bottles by 
THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver-street, New York. 


ARTHUR KENDALL, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANT, 
NO. 7 WILLIAM STREET, (BETWEEN BEAVER AND PEARL STREETS) NW. Y. 


a@~ JUST REUEIVED—In Prime Condition—Stilton, Chedder, and Double Gloucester 
Cheese, Barclay’s London Stout, &c. 


THE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE. 


HE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE, No. 122 WAVERLY PLACE, THIRD HOUSE EAST 
of the Sixth Avenue. The Subscriber leave to inform his numerous friends and the 
public gered that the above extensive establishment is now open, under his management, for 
their accommodation. There are in the how-e two splendid billiard tables (manufactured by Base- 
ford), and several club rooms, which will be rented (furnished) to gentlemen wishing to torm 
parties for theirown amusement. There is also in the house a Reading-Room, where the differ- 

ent newspapers and periodicals are kept. The bar is supplied with the best and purest liquors 
wines, ales, and other popular beverages, as well as segars of the first quali 
—4t. DENNIs LA 





? 














ty. 
NbeERs, Caterer. 





ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 
AND ALL OTHER 
ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL wm w er see ee 
A®* SUPPLIED AND WILL BE MAILED TO YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS IN Y 
part of the United States or Canada, from Charles Willmer’s Univset: - 
ym and Foreign Newspaper Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL " 
= ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent, 
CHARLES WILLMER, 109 Fulton Street (2nd Fioor), New York. 
19 South John Street, Liverpool. novll—2m 


EUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 


NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
W ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorised Agents in the United States for the Ua 

trated London News, which they supply by single numbers te purchasers, to annua! sub 
scribers and to the wholesale trade. 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly deecripti ve Pistaves and Maps, and everything of interest re- 
lating to the War, land and ses-fights, battles an . 
Volume 6 will somenenee with oe publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete sets and single vo- 

‘ din cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
yy Vy HTH et in any part of New York immediately on arrival of the steam- 
ships, or f ded by mail. 
Sehecriptions received for every Newspaper or Periodical published in Great Britain, Ireland, 
the Continent of Europe, East snaies, ey or any part of the world. 
Books imported singly or in quantities, 

— = CHARLES K. WILLMER, 


LONGDON M. ROGERS. 


Fe® LIVE RPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAILSTEAMSHIP BALTIC, Capt. Jaw 
Comstock. This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Kurope, positively 
on Wedn-sday, March 7th, at 12 0’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
Ne berth secured until fon be oat y 
For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance and comfort, app 
SDWARD K. OOLLINS & CO., 56 Wa!) Strees, 
Passengere are requested to be on board at 11k A.M 








succeed the BaLTiC and sail March 2ist. 








Gold, with « broad band of gold about the same. Ane high-neckit lang- 


was 80 great that she revenged herself upon the public by refusing to 
sing any longer in the new Opera. —Jbid. — 





The Steamship PACIFIC, will 
pe . will please take notiee that the ships of this Linecannotcarry any goods eounterbane. 
ry b 








CHhe Albion. 





March 3 











A BEAUTIFUL NEW WORE ON BOTANY. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 


CAL OLASS BOOK OF BOTANY. Designed for 
A itally illustrated quarto. By Frances H. Green. 
ments of Le Structure and Papsloieey. Part Il.—Systematic Botany ; 
A COMPENDIUM FLORA of the orthern States; with description of more 
ent By J w. 0 


species. ° 2 
OR A, are each farnished separately. 
Eoeres poy cou vears a Teacher of Botany, I have had considerable opportunity # 
experimenting on the happiest means of a ame y this ——— — The nee . 
strat! sy icall bined for regular exercises, early suggest > 

eae aa casbins was thence wrought out, consisting of a set of diagrams made to illustrate 
Oral poe and the plan was eminently successful. Those Lessons and Diagrams are — 
duced in the present work, with such extension and improvements as the writien form, and the 

superior light and progréss of the times, admit and demand. The illustrations are 


presented to 
ith the corres- 
in large groups, and are either immediately, or very nearly. associated w 
os portions of the Text. They are desi to be 


used as regular ensreees for seaty a 
the same as mops in aphy. They are, in fact, but a recapitulation of the tex 
jy terms ;and thas, while they repeat the idea, they also give a pleasing variety to the 


lessen: lively 
; and ing from the eye to the mind, and the reverse, they awaken the most 
qusviations, i 0 fix the feapecestons in the memory.”"—Zxtract from the Author's Pre- 


Academies and ow ~ — 
ie Botany: to which is added 
than 1000 differ- 








. RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
by wey PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY.—Illustrated with Seventy designs and 12 Maps 
Price 


‘ im the preparation of this little work, was to make it in every sense 


One of the leading objects i 
\y hy ;’’ consequently, all terms re 
Of the word what its title indicates, viz., a ‘‘ Primary Geograp’ "oo weg tly, all terme ro: 


epecti: mente of the science which are too abtruse 
osett fully, : ia the comprehension of the youthful beginner, have been purposely — 
The lessons and maps are 80 ed as to emancipate this important science from that dry- 
and confusion which has teretelore rendered the study wearisome tothe youthful beginner. 
= MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS ACCORD STRICTLY WITH THE CHARACTER OF THE LESSONS, 
each containing all that is taught in its accompanying lessons—and sothing meer. 
sa of the above sent for examination on a remittance of one-half the price. 


NOW READY. 
PUTNAM’S MONTHLY—MARCH. 
Among the Contents are— 
PORTRAITS OF CONTRIBUTORS. The Author of ‘Japan, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


THE MORMONS. 
THE COSSACKS. 


BESSIE. 
THE ape an ISLANDS. 





” (Rev. Dr. Vinton, 


EAT CITIES, 
Gents OF pags DICKENS. 
D . 
My yueee CONVERSATIONS WITH MISS CHESTER. 
NATURE IN po gte th 
RS A . 
TRA AEL, POTTER ; or, Fifty Years of Exile (Concluded). 
SENSITIVE SPIRITS. 
BEARBROOK ARCHIVES—FEAST OF THE CRANBERRIES. 
TWICE MARRIED, 
LIVING IN THE COUNTRY. 
NOTES ON PROPER NAMES. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 
LITERATURE—l. American. —2. 
—5. Fine Arts.—6. Books Recei 
lerms.—Twenty-five cents per number, or $3 per annum. Clubs, of five or more, supplies 
Specimen numbers furnished, and liberal terms given to agents and canvassers. 


SATIRE AND SATIRISTS. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


ATIRE AND SATIRISTS. BY JAMES HANNAY, AUTHOR OF ‘ SINGLETON 
s Fontenoy.”’ 12mo0. Oloth, 75 cents. 
Written in an animated, terse and vigorous style, and conveys faithful images of the men of 
whom he treats, with sufficient local colouring to give to his sketches the character of the 
in which they lie. The author is a true lover of letters, and hes great power in discriminating 
between the different hues of genius of the great men with whom he deals, in deducing their 
true character from a word or # phrase, which would escape the notice of a man of less 
ine perception, and in fixing on a firm basis the general vague admiration which it is the critic’s 
fes.bess to render well-defined and stable.— Wes minster Review. 
A most pleasing and ag ble book. Mr. Hannay treats his subject in the best light, not 
ically or in the Way of definition, but historically and pictorially. A fine apprecia- 
eel waste run through the ertire volume —Putnam’s Monthly, Nev., 1854. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
FULL PROOF OF THE MINISTRY.—By the Rev. J. N. Norton, A. M., Rector of As- 
cension Church, Frankfort, Ky., author of ‘‘ The Boy trained to be a Clergyman. 12mo, Cloth. 


author must be a preacher of short sermons, for his book makes a short story of what 
t have been, with the usual spinning out and amplifying, an ambitious work of two vo- 
‘orcester 


i — We Palladium. 
Ail Christians may obtain from it some valuable hints to direct them in their religious du- 


.—Hartford Religious Herald. 
bg Oh YH chaste and concise, and the teachings of the book of the highest moral worth.— 
it Demoer 


— cating Translations.—4. Foreign Literature. 
ved, 


at 











Itis unnecessary for us to recommend it to parents and teachers. 
Jent upon any mind, particularly if young.—Bufalo Democrat. 


ALSO, 

LAS CASES’ NAPOLEON—Memoirs of the Life, Exile and Conversations of the Emperor 
By the Count de Las Cases. ith eight Portraits on steel, twe Maps, and ten II- 

. Cloth, $4, half-calf or morocco extra, $8. 
The earlier American editions of these fascina Memoirs have long been out of print. Of 
by his p 1 fi aad associates, this is the best and 

ee York Herald. 

A work which for minateness of detail, keenness of description, and interesting information in 
to one of an soldiers that ever lived, is not sur: , ifequalled. The author, 
as he was with constant panionship of the Emp . years, peculiar 
advantages for collecting materials for such a volume.—Bufalo Express. 


NEXT WEEK: 
GOSAS DE ESPANA; GOING TO MADRID, VIA BARCELONA. 12mo. Cloth, 75 
cents. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 17: 
THE LIFE OF WILLIAM H. SEWARD. With Selections from his Writings. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassau Street. 


Its influence will be excel- 











FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
IK MARVEL’S FUDGE DOINGS. 


UDGE DOINGS. BEING TONY FUDGE’S RECORD OF THE SAME IN 
Forty Chapters. By [k Marvel. 2 vols., with fwo [llustrations by Darley. 
“They are characterized by the same keen perception of social follies, the same genial satire, 
and the same idiomatic and natural style that have been admired in other publications by Ik 
Marvel; but even manifest a broader mental culture and more ample knowledge of the world.’’ 


—N. ¥. Com 5 

“The work is thoroughly saturated with the keenest wit.’’—Albany Argue. 

** The happy hits at fashionable folly, at maternal weakness, the quiet ridicule of worldly 
‘ways, and the essentials of the beau monde, with the ring ofthe true metal through all, give 
our America: Slia his on place in our homes, in which he leaves his benediction of a lighter 
heart and more grateful spirit. Ik Marvel will reap new laurels from these volumes.’’—New 


“A racy and caphic pen, with touches of humour and sentiment, which go straight to the 





reader's sensi bilities.’’—P. lphia Ledger. 

“It is full of a certain kind of quaint, descriptive humour, that is unlike that of any living 
writer.’’—Huart/ford Courant. 

* A continuous story, modelled after Thackeray’s, anda capital story of fashionable life, 
trenchantly severe upon the follies and extravagances of the times, and clear, racy and piquant 
trom beginning to end.’’—Rich d E. iner. 

* Its quiet humour and spicy relish, will attract his o'd admirers to i rusal.’’—Tribune. 
* * A rich vein of humour pervades it, and it will many readers.’’—Olive Branch. 

“ These volumes of gr pleasantry will be sure to find ncmerous readers.’’—N. F. Post. 


Ik Marvel’s Works. 

REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 1 vol., l2mo., $1 25. 
DREAM LIF. 1 vol., 12mo., $1 25. 
BATTLE SUMMER. 1 vol., l2me., $1 25. 
THE LORGNETTS. Being Studies of the Town. 
FRESH GLEANINGS. 1 vol., 12mo., $1 25. 
pad by = bee al veeet ite al ~~ aid, for the price remitted to 
B@m These Books w sent postage paid, for the rem 
° CHARLES SCRIBNER, 

145 Nassau Street, New York. 


PUBLIC NOTICE. 


USHTON, CLARK & CO’S COD LIVER OIL.—The late firm of RUSHTON, CLARK 
& CO., being dissolved by the death of Mr. RUSHTON, the oniy person by the name of 


2 vols., 12mo., $2 50. 








Rushton ever connected with the firm, the will be by HEGEMAN, CLARK 
& OO., surviving partners and sole successors, No. 165, 273 and 511 Broadway ; all connection 
with the store No. 10 Astor House. being discontinued. 


The Genuine Cod Liver Oil will be prepared only by us as heretofore. Our Mr. Clark went 

£ Newfoundland to superintend its manufacture, and is the only d ist from the United 

who ever went there for that purpose, and as he c»ntinues his sui of that braneh 

of eur business we can warrant it pure. aud as success depends upon its purity, be particular to 

Son Grn ny HEGEMAN, CLARK & CO., is over the cork of each bottle, as without it, 
genu 

i will be the same'as heretofore, as Mr. Hegeman, although his name h: 
prominent in the firm, has been in the establishment 26 yearsanda member of the firm 
and had the priocipal supervision of the business, and no exertion will be spared 


cinta of W. L. Rushton, Rushton & aspiawall, R 
. ushton & Aspinw: ushton & Co., and Rushton, 

possession end wal Ge erepares u Mr. egeman’s supervision +b 

y 

HEGEMAN, CLARK & CoO., 


past, and their genuineness and quality guaranteed b 
a No. 165, and 511 Broadway. 


Chemists and Druggists, 
by all the principal Druggisis in 


- 


Aneted 





years 
sold 


DR. 8S. M. GIDDINGS, 


RRAY STREET, NEW YORK, cures, with his Panacea, and Health 
pth Dyspepsia, ” and Spinal Complaints, Scorfula Debilit “a 
all 


H. ©. & Cos., 


Liver Oil and other preparations, are 
nited States. , 





Also, aundice, Fever and Ague, and fi 
and Eruptions from the Face, and restoring it to its usual frestnece and beauty, and in 

trem an Impure State of the Blood, Torpid Liver, and the use of Calomel. it 
is unsurpassed. Also, Colds, Croup, and Coughs of all kinds, and all Lung disoases 
cou 4H PREPARATION. His CHOLERA PREPABA 
re specific Choler Lote payee and all Bowel der: ents. His 
Rheumatizm, N and all the Liniments are used for, is unrivalied. So says 


Daniel Webster. 
His CHERRY BITTERS for removing ar and invigorating the system, Ner 
stand The above Preparations are purely vegetable. and ‘ponpened 
care by ; r. byte a pete may be ——_ free —-. te office, where may 
ficates from some @ most extraordinary cases of cure which have been 
by these medicines. peteetes 





THE GREATEST DISCOVERY OF THES aGe Is 








dise of all kinds can can be 
STORE ot Horace Waters, 
Among the great variety of 
co, 
ty and durability of structure, 
SECON D- 


new ones exchanged 
Dealers and Heads 


with or without the celebrated ol 
rovod Pianos, celebiated for their power, brilliancy, 
ALLETT & C 
lett & Co.) &c., including those of eight celebrated manufacturers. 
HAND PIANOS at Great Bargains. Prices $20, $30, 

to $175. Beautiful Pianos which have been rented but a short time wil 
8. D. & H. W.SMITH’S WELL KNOWN MELODEONS (taned the equal temperament) 
Melodeons of all other Styles and Prices. A large discount made from Factory Prices for Cash, 
Tosuit some purchasers monthly payments will be taken. Cash paid for Second-hand Pianos, or 


THE GREAT PIANO & MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


O BETTER OR MORE FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR SELECTION OF 

PIANOS, MELODEONS, MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
nthe United States tha 
wa 


n is presented 


8 and Musical Merchan- 
at the GREAT MUSIC 


7 in store are those of T. GILBERT & 
Attachment, HORACE WATERS’ Greatly Im- 


and ricnness of tone, elasticity of touch, 


l be sold very low. 


‘of Schoolssu lied on the very bes tterms. Music sent by mai! post-paid, 
- HORACE WATERS, 333 Broadway. 





public has generously afforded 
facilties for the 
and more varie: 
public a stock _ 7 and far ch 
The various P 


DELLUC from the best materials only ; and the im 
MEDICINES intrusted to none but the most CAREFUL APOTHECARIES, and underthe 
constant supervision of one of the parties. 
The VARIETY and EXCELLENCE oftheirarticles for family use they believe to be unique. 
They have opened large and select invoices of fine Chemicals, 
Plants and Perfumery, to which they would call the attention of the public and of Druggists and 
Physicians, who willobtain them at the lowest rates. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 
NEW DRUG STORE. 


ELLUC & CO. BEG LEAVE TO INFORM THEIR CUSTOMERS AND THE PUBLIC 
that they have removed their Broadway store to the New Marble Building, No. 635 Broad- 
way, three doors below Bleecker Street. 
They have long found their old establishment too cramped for the increasing patronage the 
them : in their new location ample room will give them greater 
aa ofsuch things as they manufacture, and enablethem to keep a larger 
assortment of imported articles. They will thus be enabled to present to the 
r than heretofore. 
ARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS are entirely made by the Messrs 
rtant department ofthe DISPENSING of 


rench 


DELLUC & CO., 
thecaries and Chemists. 


Apo 
635 Broadway, (3 doors below Bleecker Street , 
a 


nd 250 Fourth Avenue, N.Y 





HIS COMPANY is now 
inland and coastwise, an 


Bens. A. Onpervon«, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


PACIFICO MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office No. 111 Broadway, Trinity Building. 


repared to take risks to and from any part of the United States, 
? to and from any other part of the world, on all descriptions of 
property excepting vessels and bottomry. : 


A, ©. Richards, William Kent, A. 8. Barn J. K. ym 

Sheppard Gandy, C. Hadden, Ifred Edwards, Edward Lambert, 

C. F. Milnor, L. P. Morton, J. E. Hanford, Fred. B. Betts, 

Edwin Thorn, Wm. M. Bliss, Byron Sherman, ¢ Richard Patrick, 
artin Bates, Jun., W. H. Me len, John J. Haines, Arthur Leary, 

Wm. M. Richards, U. A. Murdock, Barthol’w Brown, Wm. Leconey, 

T. B. Merric*, Robert Slimmon, . we er, Thos, Eakin, 

G. D. H. Gillespie, A. Wesson, John B. Arthur, Theo, McNamee. 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President, 
WM. LECONRY, Vice President. 


MSTON’S Pianos (ofthe old firm of Hal- 
$50. $75, $100, $125, $130, &e., 


edicinal Preparations, 





YORK in acco 


in United 
OF NEW 
Lives at 
toroughout 

The Leca’ 

Medical Examiners in 
Pamphlets setting 
street. 


James Boorman, 
John J. Palmer, 


Empowered by He tof bi liament 
ct 0) arta 

bad Sow ay 4 ror tas Wipow AND THE OrPHaAN.”’ 

Life Assurance et ving deposited a 

atenes "Guarantee Fand of $100,00: 
and New York State Stocks wi coM 

rdance with the State Law, will recei 

their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at 


The Merchants’ Bank, New York. 


DR. 8, 8, KEENE. 


OF LONDON. 


ited 
ith 


the State. 
Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premi 
1 Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for transaction of current business. 
attendance daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 
forth the advantages of this 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 


BANKERS: 


The Leather 
SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 


DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
Cc. E, HABIOHT, General Agent. 


GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
,000 sterling, or $2,500 


, Ue—. 


000. 
Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 


ve 





Ly 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


0. 
PTROLLER OF THE STATE 
ls for I on 
their different Agencies 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEY RHUBARB. 
N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is aa 


invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and : 
Tarrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia bas become very 


t's Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or 
ty stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it had tavariably proved a medicine of utitite 
Prepared and sold, wholesale an etail, by JOHN A. TARRAN F 
(Successor to James Tarrant. 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N.Y. 
4 Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, John Milban, Dulluc & Oo., 
dgood, Flushing, L. I., and by Dawson & Blackman, Draggiate. 





For eale by Rushton, Clark 
on Broadway, Cl ts & Bi 
Charleston, 8. C. 








THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBRS. 


The Ships comprising this li 
The ATLANTIO.........-... o bees hee E -Oapt. West. 
The PACIFIC ......... $09 onenes obpesthonscane Um 
e ATIC. ..... 90000 ceocacesece 000000 ceccecece Capt. © . 
The ADRIATIC | - — 
These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, re has been 
taken in their construction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and tweak? ‘ond their ac- 
commodati for p 8 are ee for elegance and comiort 
Price of passage from New York to iverpool in first cabin, $130 ; in second do. $75. Exelh- 
sive use of extra state rooms. $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. 
An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 
No berths can be secured until paid for, 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK, FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Wednesday............++...Mareh 7, 1855. | Saturday... ...........February 24, 1855. 
For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, Y¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. vague 
STEPHEN KINNARD & GO., 27 Austin Friars, London. 
ROE ictoires, 


J. MON & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dam 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre — — 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, e 
cious stones or bills of lading are signed therefor, and the voles thevcot exprenea 


. 
ete tee teeee 











THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


Chief Cabin Passage... .. « see eeeeeee 819 | Second Cabin Passage......... coe cee cece 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chiet Cabin Passage. ................ 8110 | Second Cabin Passage............... .. 800 


B@ The ships from Boston call at Halifex. 


. Capt Supa 


vA . Rrrie. 
Capt. 





Africa, .......+.++++++++--Capt, HARRISON. | Nirgara,, ........6..6 005 . Capt. Laren. 

These vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on por. 
‘ F 

Canada... .. erry Tere coccce ccs s Wednesday... ... ereccees March 14th, 1835. 

DL. « « «ses end ennehass Be 000 %ees Wednesday, ........+6 March 28th “ 

Asia... 2d 00 C66 CEES obo ddetdoe abe Wednesday © besevcs cos April ilth “ 

DRIIER. 0.0.0 060 0:5:009 Mone 0005502000 WOON acs 000 cenncees A 2th * 


pril 
New York, until further notice. 6g 
Berths not secured unti! paid tor. 


Ane surgeon on . 
The owners of these ships will not be accountabie for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, 








©. E. Habicht, 

F. C. Tucker, 

& 3 Sis Gall Je 
Robert J. Dillou, 
Caleb Barstow. 


Manufacturers’ Bank, New Yerk. 





Loans ted on policies. 
Halt of premium 

No extra c 

The security 


a large capital. 
—- Australia, and 


Stephen Whitney, eq 
hen tne y 
James Gattatin eg” 
Samuel Wetmore, bw § 
JOHN C, CHEESEM 

GE 


ARCLAY, 


may remain on . 
for crossing the Atlantic. 


NEW 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH 


John Cryder, Esq. 


special risks taken. 
remiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 


YORK REFEREES. 


Esq., H. B 


, late Governor of 
. M. Consul. 


EDICAL EXAMINE 
U 


AN, M. D , 473 Broadway. | F. 
0, M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States 


State of New York. 


J. Phillips Phenix, 5 
John H. Hicks, — 


RS. 
. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East Lith St 





of one half the annual premiom 
i are not ci 
Agencies are t 


JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, 
D. D. MACK 


HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured 


paid thereon, 


General 


~ ‘THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 


minum as tees safety to the Office. 

Policies will eee caldien the assured, whether at the pa: 
mium, or at future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of 
ment made— it any responsibility or intee or 
only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will 

at time present his policy and demand of the Society 


the Colonies. 


Gt. John, W. B.......... § Bigs Hesem, W. Wright, B. Allison, 


8t. John’s, Newfoundland. . § a. — — = ; 


Agent for British North American 


rte Accoun 


No, 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
very many advantages, at quite aslow arate of pre- 


ent of his re- 
one-half of the I pn - 


4 Ad. 


; nor will the poli e 
Lyd ted A 


Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accwmulated Surplus. 
HIS COMPANY offers the follewing, among other 


ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS‘ 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 





Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereot : 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD. 
4 Bowling Green, 
NEW YO BREMEN AND MPTON 


UTHA 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 


WASHINGTON.......... Oapt. KE. Cavendy. | HERMANN...............Capt.E. Higgins, 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. - is 
Proposed Dates or SalLing—1855. 
From New York, From Bremen. 
HEOrMaGR 2.00 cee cee 00 ccc cGy, JOM. Bcc ccc ce PO B 
Ww ecccceccc ce ccc co ccenGee, WOR. B86... cc dco 23 
Hermann, ........++++-++.+.. saturday, March 24,.... eee ril 20 
Washington ...........+...... Saturday, April 21..........May 16 
Hermann, ........++++++0++. Saturday, May 19,.........dmme 16 
Wasi ecccccccceso ccs co tmeurany, ume 16,.,.......0uly 13 
TRSUUROEM, 200 cc coc coccccecees ay, July 14..,.......Ang. 10 
Washington, ................ Saturday, Aug. 1l..........8ept. 7 
DE cccceccccccccsceec En Usececcdceian if 
Washington ............+..+..,Saturday, Oct. €,.........Nov, 2 
Hermann, ........+.+..+.+.. Saturday, Nov. 3,.......,.Nov. 30 
ashington...............-..Saturday, Dec. 1 8 


SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Herman 








Hermann ........ » Feb. 28 RB. ..+-4.. Wednesday, Ang. 15 
Washington... ... » March 28 | Washington... ... 12 
Hermann........ , April 25; Hermann ........ Wednesday, Oot. 10 
Washington... ... »May 2: on... ... Wednesday, Nev, 7 
ewee wes ,»June 20} Hermann........ nesday, 5 
, Wahington:: oe »July 18] Washington...... Wednesday, Jan. 2, aye. 
ap sp eae rs anon beth going and returning, they offer to proceeding to Lae- 
don eee advan 4 yA one route int pesememe, bet  ebgaet yt? by 
Price of passage from New Yor! pton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $130 
cabin, lower $110; second do., $60. = o 
All and must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading signed on the day of sailing. 
surgeon is attached to each steamer. 
For freight or passage apply to 
C. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York, 
C. A, HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton, 
Jan. 23—1 year WM, ISELIN, Havre. 





PACIFIC AND INDIAN OCEANS. | 
PIOFEER LINF OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, CARRYING THE 


SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, AND HOBART TOWN, 
SAILING MONTBLY. 






Saloon Cabin Passoge, $225.—Second Cabin Passage, $150.—Third Cabin, $125, 
EDWARD The eer wy Ships are at presens in the Line : ‘ 
TeRTTT eT TT apt. COLy. LYING SCUD.. ..Capt. " 
ALBERT FRANKLIN.Capt. Lona. NIMROD... .., Capt, Ques. Busnes. 
NIGHTINGALE.,,....Capt. MaTHerR, WINDWARD Came B. Bann 
GERTRUDE...’ ‘Capt. Punsey. | TROPIC. ...........8 R. Marra. 
OCEAN QUEEN... 0... ce. ceeeeeeseeeeses Capt. HALE 
All the above are strictly first-class Ships, provided with every necessary to insure 


and safety. 


A 





COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


J. Eliiottson, M. DF. R 8. Clement Tabor, John Moss, 
x 8. Symes, _ a Z ion : der Starr. 
a pean, Thom My tie | . Colley Grattan. 
ONS LEE Locay, Bennorens. 
» Holmes, A. ue, E. R. Fabre, W: 
Moutreal ....... er ya: Rian , Theo. Hart, Henry Sodan 
Halifax N.8. .. ope eps S. Gunard 3 — y oe is , T. C. Kinnear, Hen. 


P. C. Hill, Agent, 
Hon. J. H. ray, 


Hon. 0. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent, 
Colonies. 


W. J. Sta 
: . Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, 


tant and Cashier, 


flice—MonTREAL. 


thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
or the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
throughou 





at St. 


comparison of its tion, 
can Institutions. Peeultarities Frei 


lent te C 


whilst the rapid and unvarying success by 
tion of the recognised validity of its title to 
The bal shee’ d to the S 


John, Newfi 


ee ~ DIRECTORS OF THE CANADA LIFE ASSU 


blic con 
RA 





11,291; lew 


alone were 


have been received in premiums, and 





Pp ave not 4, 
— instituted with the parallel ex 
vourably to the i 


agence assets to 

1,150, yieldinz an income from premiums of 
tionate advance on the business transacted i 
tually in hand, £28,167 form an accumulated assurance fund, 


Tu the six and-a-half years that have 


nial Society confer u 
tages in relation to financial operations which cannot be enjoyed by 
siness is circumscribed within the legitimate limi's of Life 3 
investments, whether proceeding from premiums or funds entrusted to it for the s: 
which its —— has been marked affords an 


it p th Annual Meeting, 
aggregate liabilities of the Company, arising from £512,308 


ius of 045. 
£13,992; exhibiting i 
n any previous year. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
HEAD OFFICE, HAMILTON, C. Ww. 
Branch Offices 


At Montreal and St. Johns, N. B.; with ~ ome ors cued Canada, and 


the Com) 
and th 





ial | pe 
ce 


n ever. 
Of the balance of £44,1 


RANCE COMPANY INVITE 
romises, and Jaeny with those of kindred British or Saat 
di on ny advan- 
old country offices ; its bu- 
vs ‘ 


rpose ; 
indica- 
held in September, shows that the 
assured, amount to £148,246, and the 
The Policies extant numbered 
item a large prepes- 
ac- 


The year’s receipts from interest 


olapsed since the o izati 
OED to the forme of en ee Cemnnny See Tas 


019 On the other hand the to- 


19, and the total claims £13,168. On all these points a com- 


ce of British Offices of a high character will result 








The pe Fo divided on the 


Without wishing to introduce ch 





the Directors of the Canada Company remind the public 























of this pany. 
year’s business equalled 15 per cent. of the gross premiums paid. An 
assurer who entered for £1000 at the age of 30 in the fi ’ ‘ 
credited with a revisionary bonus of 2101. nih Pa Onn pe pn eee ehnee | 
of primary importance in life assurance 
that its rates are lower than the stand- 


, 
AYERS CATHARTIC PILLS. Tuer og *4 — pours AINTS, BUT | ard set up by most other Companies. The charge per cent. at the of 30 in one British offi 
eases of Necofala. Two > Ee baw : hg re “Bo — ave cured the worst | doing business in the Provinces and the United States is £2 9s. 3d ‘i another £2 9s. 10d. ; i r 
Three are sure to dea the ted trom Biile—of y a - always cures the Jaundice. | third, £2 10s. 8d. In the Canada Company the charge is £2 4s. 6d. This reduction is effected 
have completely cured the worst of U1 hy tT ons Goes it. Two Boxes | not by cutting down legitimate profits, as the preceding paragraph shows—not by encroaching 
dose cures Head ~ ey ae bk : ~ i ene h ay selvom fail to cure the} upon the margin required for the protection of the interests of the assured—not by resorti 74 
expel every Worm from the wong e * sing from a fou _ rong doses often equivocation, fallacy, or untried theory —but simply by the sively high rate of pend 
fee alice with thin souree. Ke a gents Purse they have no equal. “One Bor cures de. | Styneich,th® Company's calculations are based, and which itis enabled to obtain om all isin 
fy ae tn fl noo a oe cares a Cold. They purify the blood, and thus strike at In addition to the ordinary plan of assurance, the Company grants policies with : 
are purely vegetab Keo ae as Lied iy there is - their equal + Awettem my oe aww es) periods, oe Joint lives, and on a system of half credit for the first seven years, 
. p - | Imm ferred anguities : ¥ 
ey arte 4 RRL yal Chemist, Lowell, Mass., ead cold by all Druggists pared by which parties are eaabled to secures by ~~ effort, the joint benefits of life ts 
-, mam: worshi: ~ annuity ; z eir rep tatives ‘ad fi 
y. | Lag, Daring @ late V4 way to find aman place his usefulness to the public | ture death, and to themselves the cnjeyeens of the latter in the orant of! At. . ofp nae 
feantnel frend, to thecolebrated Chamin Dr. J.C) Aye, wieno nae fire aentand, toate | ‘mecited Period, Fo persons possessed of money who, desire to depgit iat interest of for accu 
familiar Lepr ter other, at po of sickness in thie country. Knowing the unprecedented | vestments of such a charact ig y wed ace ey of this Company, be het regen Yr 
tad rolling in wealth. But no, we found him ny batebesen bo nae bee mil- | higher return than can be obtained from Banks or vinge’ Banks. In this venperaed > 
- ’ j ti ive an Ai . ilable sec - 
qmons ee Le as eer i best personal care to the compounds. on | ny will be found well warthe of cnedtietaien, ities—the arrangements of the Compsa- 
wines. aad ite prompt returns — the Doctor is pn ne se eetetiistanding 17 —_ 2 The Sova Frepent ond other particulars are obtainable on application to the undersigned 
i , and he persists in making his preparations so expensively, that the nett profit or atany Company’s Agencies, =. om 
Sa Sa ee Hamilton, November 30, 1864.  dec23—ly THOMAS M. SIMONB, Secretary. 





The success that has attended the Pioneer Line is perha eceden 
of Four Thousand Passengers but three deaths bave ecouvel — ice tiad 


Passengers forwarded by special agreement to Batavia, Manilla, Singapore, Calcutta, am 


Hong Kong. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to R. W. CAMERON, 
116 Wall street 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on every sixth day throughes' the year. 


The following ships, composing the line ef ets ander the agency of the subscribers, . 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and London on the undermentioned dates throughout 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, vis : 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
York ot boy 


New York. 
Marob ......,.1 


VICTORIA, .....+.- .Edmund Champion. en S nn0 ano ..2 
October eee 





MARGARET EVANS.,.....8. C. Warner... 





8 
SOUTHAMPTON............. I. Pratt... ‘3 
.) 
NORTHUMBERLAND. ... 8. L. Spencer., - 
3 
HENDRIK HUDSON,....Wm. B. Smith... it. . 6 
+ erped nen oe 
OCEAN QUEEN,.......R. H. Griswold... Te 
December, .... 2% 
AMERICAN EAGLE.......R. H. Moore... ae fee 
se . + +38 
AMAZON, (New)..........H.R. Hovey... Meee. o.. 3 
ber, ... or 
DEVONSHIRE.............J. M. Lord... veh 
rt October . 7:2 :.3 
FALESTINE, (New)... ... E.G. Tinker... } te eee 
eaitbeedi one i October ....... b 
These ships are all of the ass,and are commanded by abi: 

Great care will be taken that the 8, Wines, Stores, &c., one of ee bent deen _ 
The price for cabin is now fixed at’ $75, outward, for each adult, without wines ani 
liquors. Neither the nor owners of these packets will be r ible for letters, parce 

or sent by them, unless regular — of Fading 1X. 9 erefor, Apply to 

E. FE. MORGAN,” $70 Soath street, N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 








PACEETS FOR HAVRE. 
poe LINE.—The following ships willleave Havre on the 16th, and New York on #¢ 


LS of each month, as follows :— 
New York. Havre. 
BT. DENIS, Ist January .........-..00eseeeeee+( 16th February. 
SOIL 686s d0-0c.ce 6s's'ses 
Fo . ’ 4 seeeseseeee® 16th June. 
llans ist F DET vain n n:0s- 094 +eennes ane 16th October. 
ST.NICHOLAS, iat February «2... +++ ro0e ++eeeese@ 16th March, 
B ; 4 Bt JUNC... . sec ese cee ceeectececceed 16th July. 
MERCURY, New Clipper.) = eee Se 16th April. 
Sonn, master. Ist Novas 1220220 mh ecoeben, 
AM tseete reste eescesecceesseh 16th May. 
asAs TaLL, Ist Angus 000622 220I TITTIES) igen September. 
ee al b ceateemene prance fabrenenene va 16th January. 
They are all first c ew Yor it vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 
of commanded by men of jonse in the trade. The peios 





fort and ngers, 
of pamage le $100, without wines of ii 
sent to the subscribers 2 be forwarded tree from any but those actually 


c 
BOYD & HINCKEN 
161 Boa! careat. 











W. YOUNG & O0., PROPR BIOR:. 
OFFIOF, No, 2), } ABK PLACK 


